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BY WM, W. LONG, 
**[ hold you a second—\kiss me and go, 
I'll keep you no longer, you are free, *’ 
Were the words you spoke in a quict measure— 
Uh, but the torture rose strong in me! 


I sald not a word, my lips were dumb, 
Dumb with the pain of thatawful ‘never,’' 
Rising and falling thro’ body and soul, 
Surging my blood like a storm-lashed river, 


| staked my soul on your love and truth, 
As a god might have done, grand and divine; 
Ab! what a heaven this life would bave been, 
Joined together, your soul and mine, 
>_> 


Back to the World 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIBOR OF PATUH- 
WORK,” “SOMBBODY’S DAUGHTSR,”’ 
“a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,”’ 

ETO., BTO, 











OHAPTER III—(ConTINUBD.) 

HE cows absorb her attention, and she 
| walke fast in order to get neurer to the 

young man for protection, She is soon 
half-way across the field, rustling through 
the soft tall grase, the lovely evening sun- 
ligut casting long shadown asiant the 
hedges, With so light a step she waiks 
that the young man, whom she easily over- 
takes, does not hear her coming, and walks 
on quite unconscious of the charming girl 
who is so close behind bim. He certainly 
does not seem impressed by bis reverses of 
fortune. He is humming a tune biithely 
as he goes, and noticing as he passes a 
score of things, such as the unoccupied 
heart and mind only can note, 

‘Hallo, madam!’ 

This is to a lovely old ctw that recognizes 
him, “moos’’ tremulousiy, lowers her 
pretty head, and comes cantering playfully 
towards him, 

The young girl bites her lip, controls 
herself admirably while one might count 
ten, and then cries out— 

“On, sir, sil’’—and ¢lasps her hands with 
terror, 

He turns of course—sees a stranger, & 
woman, with an abject look of despair on 
her face, and taxes in the situation at a 
giance, 

He makes a plunge at the cow, slaps her 
sleek sides vigorously, but kindly, finds a 
small apple jor her, as if by magic, in the 
pocket of bis shooting-jacket, sends her to 
the right about, comes back smiling, and 
Aaya 

“Is ail right. I’m sorry you were 
Irightened; but she knows me, and will al- 
waysrun after me, You’re not very fright- 
ened, are you?’”’ he adds earnestly, for she 
ia pale and agitated. 

He thinks it is all alarm, but itis cot, A 
thousand conflicting thoughts and emotions 
are hers an he addressees her, and she re- 
plies faintly— 

“No, air, thank you!’ 

Rat the tears have rushed into ber eyes 
and abe looks at him—thougb she does not 
2cow it—with an imploring, deprecating 
look, And he looks at her with sudden 
and com piete admiration of her loveliness, 

Silently they walk on side by aside. 
Presently, wben they reach the Kissing- 
gate, she falls back and he goeson. As he 
passes through it and turns to close it, he 
sees that she too is coming through. 

“This is private,’’ he says gently. 
“Where did you wish to go? The right of 
way is more to the left.’ 

‘‘] am going this way, «#ir,’’ she says, 
Dliushing. “I am gc, Mra, 


iOtt's new maid 


Dorcas haili 





He stares at her with something like dis- 
may; then he opens and shuts the gate for 

“Il am very glad you havecome, My 
mother expects you. If you go down that 
Path behind the laurels, you will come to a 
side-door, Somebody will be there, I dare 
gay.”’ 

Sbe thanks bim, and walks on with a 
violently-beaten heart. Ste has barnt her 
ships! And he stands looking after her, 
with a flusbed face, 

‘Good heavens,’”’ he says aloud, ‘‘what a 
lovely creature!l’’ 

She has turned to the right. He turns to 
the left through the shrubbery, a path 
which will take him to the front of the 
house and the lawn and flower-garden, He 
haa scarcely gone twenty yards when he 
hears @ violent peal of a bell—sharp, sud- 
den, and loud, 

“Why, that ia mother’s!” he cries, and 
sets off at a run, “But she never rings 
like that.’’ 

He is right. It is that very bell that 
calls his brother and Miss OChampneys sud- 
denly up-stairs in the midst of their oon. 
versation, They reach her room, of course, 
sooner than he does, for they haye not so 
far to go, 

They find ber in a sad predicament. 
There is a cry “Ob, poor dariing!’’ and 
forthwith they rush to her assistance, 

Sne—everybody’s darling, gray-haired 
and aged before she is fifty, weary and 
faded with long years of physical and men- 
tal suffering, but still lovely because of 
her sweet patience—bas just recovered 
from one of ner frequent attacks of illness, 

This last one has been alx weeks of acute 
rheumatism, and she has not yet regained 
the use of ber limbs. She has fallen acci- 
dentally half out of bed, and lies with her 
feet caught in the bed clothes and her poor 
tortured body across a bigh-backed chair 
that stands next to the bed, at which sabe is 
frantically clutching, with a piece of broken 
beli-rope in ber band, 

“Ob, mind, mind!’’ cries Miss Champ- 
neys; for, alas, she is not now strong 
enough to lift ber dear oid friend in ber 
arme and lay ber back on her pillows, in 
the right place, without the dragging and 
pulling which are such torture to the in- 
valid, 

Dick is strong enough’ and willing 
enough, but he is one of thore men who is 
unfitted for the sick room, He puts an arm 
round bis mother, violently energetic and 
eager, and she winces, poor thing! 

Miss Champhbeys, always correct theore- 
tically, gives horried directions in « pre 
emptory way which only serve to flurry 
both mother and son, and which he at least 
audibly resents. 

“Good heavens, Salome, do let me get 
my arm round her neck!’’ 

“But—bless the lad—make baste then!’’ 

“He is doing his best, Salome. Ou, ob, 
ob!” 

“Does that hurt you?’ cries Dick, aghast, 

He ia lifting ner all wrong. He is oruah- 
ing her arm, and he is giving no support to 
her aching neok or back. She shuts her 
eyes and moans, This unnerves him, He 
cannot bravely accept the fact that burt ber 
be must, and that therefore delay and inde- 
cision are worse than useless, 

Me hesitates and stuinbies, and the stum- 
ble becomes a stagger, the result of which 
ia that be suddenly and forcibly site down 
in the very cbair from which he has just 
lifted her, and she catches at the bed- 
ciothes and screams. 

“Good gracious, you’!| upset her!’’ ories 
Miss Ohampopay. 

‘tne screams if I touch her,”’ says Dick, 





ready to cry. 

‘Salome, push ine up Up somehow, 
oan’t beer it—make haste! says Mrs 
Ffolliott faintly 
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Ls is tt ane t for somebody!’ Miss Champ- 
neys cries, 

Somebody in the doorway says— 

“One moment, Miss Champneys, Let 
me try.” 

“Oh, it’s Bryan!”’ 

What a world of relief there is to all 
three in the mere aight of him! He takes 
his mother in his arms without hesitation, 
saying quietly— 

“I’m afraid I must hurt you, dear, a lit- 
tle. Never mind—give a good scream or 
two! Salome, the pillows, please—shake 
them up! Just take tnat quilt away, Dick, 
and untuck the bed. clothes—untuck them 
there at the foot, man! Take care, Dick— 
you’re in my way! There, dear—how’s 
that?’ He has piaced her in a position 
which seems comfort itself to her. “Why, 
what a brave young woman you arel’’ he 
saya, kiesing ber. ‘i expected to bear a 
succession of shrieks!’ 

But she cannot anewer him. She can 
only murmur— 

‘*‘My Bryan—wmy Bryan!’ 

“it’s Justa little way he bas,” Dick says 
ruefully. 

“There’s no doubt abott that!’ cries 
Miss Champneys. “I don’t think, Sir 
Bryan, I have bad the honor of seeing you 
before to-day, have 1?”* 

‘Have you not? Pardon me, madam— 
your most obedient! How d’ do, Salome?”’ 
Sir Bryan says cheerfully. 

‘+ You, it’s a little way he has, Dick, of not 
thinking of broad beans when he has green 
pease to sow,” 

Mra, Ffolliott smiles, though she says, 
‘Ob, Salome, come!l’’ and boidsa out her 
hand to her seoond and rather angry: faced 
son. 

‘Are you going to the Rectory, my dear- 
eat?’’ 

“Presentiy—when Sally bas quite fin- 
ished being funny at my expense,”’ 

These passages of arma are frequent be- 
tween Dick Fioiliott and Mies Champneys. 
Nobody notices them, because the oom- 
batants enjoy them; but today Mra, Fioll- 
lott can sve that Dick is not pleased, so she 
Changzs the subject by volunteering to ex- 
piain to them how !t was she feil out of 
bed, 

Her ball of wool fell upon the floor; she 
did not iike to ring for some one to pick it 
up, and fancied she could hook it with her 
crochet hook. She tried todo so, end lost 
her balance, and she was really exceedingly 
sorry to have been so foolish, and she was 
afraid she bad trightened everybody very 
much. 

At the close of this explanation her 
younger son cbserves feelingl y— 

‘How very annoying! Il’ve a spot com. 
ing at the end of ny nose!” 

Bryan is reading a letter which baa just 
beea banded to bim, and ia giving it his 
best attention; so Dick goes on— 

“Well, you must ring when you want 
things. i'm sure |’m always very glad to 
be of use.”’ 

“But, dear, you are not always here, are 
you?”’ 

“You ougbt to have an attendant. I’ve 
auid so ali aiong. Alloe, my love,” puts in 
Miss Cham pneys. 

‘You, Salome; and [ have engaged one. 
She ought to be here now, Bryan wrote to 
Mr, Duncombe to say it was all satisfac. 
tory.” 

“Whatdid Bryan do?’’ aske the Baronet, 
as he finishes reading the letter and folds it 
on 

“You wrote to Mr. Duncombe, did you 
not?’ 

“Ob, by-the-bye,” he exclaims—"'] forgot 
to tell you—your new maid, Doroas Hall- 
ing, Las come!” 
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““'T did,” says Sir > freuen 

“Ob! Weill?’ interrogates Mise Champ. 
neys. 

“Well?” he says, looking round, 
she's come, I say!’’ 

For all the airy indifference of his man- 
ner, he looks betray that the arrival of this 
new maid does not give him unmixed wat- 
isfaction, Miss Champneéys and Mra Ftoll- 
lott exchange a jook of divmay,. 

‘the won’tdo, Bryan, | oan see it in your 
face,’’ his mother says. 

‘She's a pert fine lady—ob, isn’t she?” 
Miss Onampneys usks, 

“She equints perhaps, and bas cork-screw 
curls and a red nose?” cries Dick. 

“No,” Bryan says slowly; ‘it’s much 

worse than anything you've said—worke 
than snything you will think of, mother!’’ 
Tuey ail speak at once, 
‘She wearsa wig!’ “Hie \s fast-iooking, 
and painta!l”’ ‘She bhas given warning al- 
ready!’ ‘'The establishment is too inaig. 
nificant!’ ‘“She’s quarreiling with Steb-. 
bings!” This ie a flight of the iumagination, 
for gentile, nice-mannered Stebbings oannot 
say the regulation “Boh!” to the prover- 
bial goose! Bryan smiles again, 

“You’re ali wrong,” he says, “I will 
tell you what she ia—she is lovely!’’ 

Mra. Fifoliiott, Miss Ovampneys, and 
Bryan look instinctively at Dick; and this 
unanimity of theirs resaits in a simulta- 
neous burst of laughter. Dick does not 
laugh; he only turns very red and shrugs 
his sbou! ders, 

“Ob, but your brother has tyond ont a 
very pretty girl of hisown! | apted at her 
with your glasses, Alice, my iove, béfore | 
came up. She’s setting her cap at him, 
She means to preserve bim for herself, and 
she’s going to do it by ioing him!” 

Dick elevates his eyebrows, \ 

“You are very funny, Sally, my dear, 
but I really must go and adorn myself for 
the lawn-tennis struggie at the Reotory: 
Good-bye, mother, Are you ooming, 
Bryan? No? Miss Chainpneys, good day 
to you;”’ and he walks out with avery fair 
assumption of aunoyance, 

“We reslly must try to remember that he 
ian't a boy now,’’ says his mother, She 
often says that, in the hope that Mina 
Ohampneys will heed; but she has not 
heeded us yet. 

“I'll pe bound he bas gone to see that 
girl!” cries the Keotor’s aiater, 

Oh, Salome, no!” 

“Anyhow, shall I go down and see cout 
her? You will receive her after she has 
reated—will you?” 

“] will ring. Thank you, Salome;" and 
Minas Cham pneys disappears, 

“I thought she was going to Brighton?’ 
remarke Sir Bryan. “Why didn’t sane 
gor” ¥ 

“She le going to Brighton,’”’ his mother 
says. ‘1 wish she would not be quite so 
plain with Dick; sh6 really does forget her- 
sel! sometimes,’’ 

“My dear, reinarks her elder son, with 
more decision than is usual with him when 
addressing ber, ‘I do hope you wil! never 
gay anything to her aboutit. At least, he 
ig w little afraid of her frankness, She has 
some influence over hiin in thax way,’’ 

‘Bryan, I aim sure you baveé a great deal 
of influence over bim!’’ 

“1? Ob, well, you see, as you say, he is 
no longer a boy! He is twenty-three, and 
there is barely turee years difference be 
tween us; and, in order that, when I do 
speak, he inay see Lis way to listen to what 
Il eay, | speak very seldom. I can assure 
you oue requires no end of patience and 
self-control w beip Dick, without offending 
bim, out of all bis various littie muddica,”’ 

So far this speech is brotherly, Not quite 


“Well, 
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murmur, She knows thet such Is the only 
relief her patient son sflords bimeelf, She 
changes the oon vereation. 

“And where bave you been, Bryan, to 
day?”’ 

“Where have | been? Well,! went over 
to Springmere; and they are al! very well. 
And | went on to Beekingham; and the 
Earl has the gout again, Let me see— 
Mra. Thingamy—what'sder-name?— Joyce 
—has bought a new pony-carriage, and her 
old pony is two large for it; and she wants 
me to buy it, She kept mee quarter of an 
hour by my watch telling me whats won- 
derful animal it ie; but I didn’t buy it. 
And she bas the fece-ache; and wiat’s that 
stuff you recommend old Harcourt? 

Then I saw Oolone] Mangow, who has 
shota bittern in the marshes; and be bas 
went it to London to be stuffed for you; and 
I eald you're very much obliged—or would 
be. And the girl, his daughter, had a yel- 
low gown, or frock, or dresaon, She was— 
hideous! And you were right—King Hal 
nearly pulled myarm off, Hedoean't want 
rest; he wants more riding than I can ever 
give him. He ought never t&) have the 
saddio off his back. Never had euch a 
horse! The roade? Oh, well they're de- 
oent! Hut that old brute Johnson has not 
mended hia palings down by the mill yet. 
1t's disgraceful; and I shall have to speak 
pretty strongly about it. 

Whom did 1 meet? Well 1 met Peters, 
and nodded; and | met that bland fat man, 
HaliCandish, and I didn’t nod; and I met 
Lady Harriet cantering wiidly along the 
Keckingham levels, and I took off my hat 
to her, and we exchanged & gracious emile; 
and, of course, haif a mile behind her, | 
met old Krugg’ struggling after heron that 
fat white old oob be rides, and | nodded to 
him, and be toucbed his hatand winked— 
he bad the sun in his eyes, 

I’ve left the most important piede of news 
to the last, I hearthat the new owner of 
Fladden in expected to-day.”’ 

“Bryan, pray don’t call him the new 
owner of Fladden!"’ 

‘The new tenant, then, mother. It’. 
much the same thing,” her son says, gently, 
‘And at the end of twenty-one years | 
shall be, | dare say, in much the same 
state of Iwpecuniousness as | am in now,’’ 

‘Let us hope, dearest,’’ his mother begins 
eagerly. 

Phe bandle of the door turng, and Miss 
Champneys says fr. 1. cutside, ‘May I 
oowe in?’’ and comes in forthwith, 

“My dear,’’ she cries, looking the very 
ploture of consternation, ‘this is really 
most unfortunate! You'll not be able to 
keep her, Alice. What oould Mr. Dan- 
combe be thinking about? She’s alarm- 
ingly good-looking. She’li be Mrs, Rich- 
ard Ffoliiots before any of you know where 
you ars!" 

“Ob, but I shall have something to say to 
that!’ exclaims the susceptible one’s bro. 
ther. ‘How do you know tnat she won’t 
be Lady Fiolliott by this time next week?’ 

“Well,” cries Miss Champneys, laughing, 
“] sbouldn’t wonder atail!” 

“You will admire her immensely, mo. 
ther! I myself think 1 never did see so 
levely a creature. Well, 1] must go now 
and write the answer to that letter, Where 
ie it? Oh, bere!” 

“But, Bryan,’’ bis motber says anxi- 
ously, “you're joking, of course? For 
goodness’ sake don’t follow Dick’s example, 
and go falling in love with ber yourself !’’ 

“]'m afraid it’s done,” he says—iaughb- 
ing—‘‘from an artiatio point of view, you 
know;” and then he bide Miss Obampneyes 
good-bye, and goes out with « final nod 
and auntie at his mother's look of horror, 





OHAPTER iV. 

F the inmates of Dower House were to 

be asked for an account of the last throe 

summer months, since Dorcas Halling 
has been with them, they could easily give 
it by desoribing the doings of any one day 
from out that period. 

Nevertheless; although nothing remark- 
able appears to bave happened, there has 
been a great change. 

Mre. Ffolliott is better in health, partly 
because of the lovely warm weather, partly 
because ber pew attendant, D orcas Halling, 
bas helped her with ber samirabie nurs- 
ing, has aunused her with her intelligence 
and liveliness, and bas charmed ber with 

eber tender ways, 

With Mrs. Flolliott, whose little persona! 
world is bounded by the four walis of ber 
own room for at least six months out of the 
twelve, there is a gentie folding of the 
bands, a sigh of perfect contentment, and a 
very agreeabie degree of excitement in the 
frequent discovery of yet more and more 
good quaiities In her new maid 

As for tl faitoful ones, Mra. Daweon 


the oook and housekeeper, and tw wher 
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far from resenting ber influence over Mrs. 
Flolilott as to fall straightway under it 
themeec! ves, and undoubtedly to pay ber s 
high compliment when they ssy, “On— 
she? She’s one of our sort!”’ 

“No, Mra, Dawson; puil my hair out at 
the roots in order to gratify your fancy in 
bair-dressing I wiil not! Don’t you se 
tbat l could no more alter the wave of it 
than I could alter the shape of my nose? 
Is there anything about my nose you would 
wish me to alter, Mrs. Dawson? Besides, 
don’t you know that decorousness of ap- 
pearance is nut to be compassed by a mere 
attention to externala?” 

“Dear me, my dear, how you do run 
on!’ cries Mrs. Dawaon, sipping her tea— 
Dorcas and abe takea!! their meals together 
in ber own comfortable room, where aiso 
Dorcas site when not up-staira with her 
mistress, ‘Have you washed your lady’s 
blond lace, by-the-bye?”’ 

“Why, no!” says Dorcas, amiling. ‘But 
I have ‘revived’ it, as your old book sug- 
geste, by breathing heavily upon it and 
well shaking it. Do you think that would 
revive you, if you needed reviving? That 
book of yours is a treasure, Mra, Daweon; 
it baa given me greater pleasure than f can 
well express. Listen to this—it is a recipe 
for a quiet little dance—‘The gentleman 
takes the lady’s left band with his right, 
moving one bar to the left, by glissade and 
two hops on his left foot; while the lady 
does the sume to the right,’ &. Now 
wouldn’t you think that would have the 
efiect of separating them for ever? And 
yet thoy are to hold each other’s hand. Do 
you think it would amuse Mra. Ffoiltots if 
we were to learn it, youand!? I'll be the 
gentieman, Oome along, come along, Mrs. 
Daweon—iet us retearee it!’’ 

How ia Mrs. Dawson to do anything but 
laugh aod pinch the smooth, white chin, 
and call her ‘tbat blessed sunbeam’’ be- 
bind her back? 

And up-stairs, Mra. Ffolliott, ly'ng on 
her couch !n her pleasant drawing-room, 
with its old-fashioned chintz-covered fur- 
nitare, with odd lengths of Indian matting 
hereand thercg where the carpet is most 
faded, a few rare old obhina places and jars 
with dried rosé-leaves in them, her books, 
her knitting and her sleepy little terrier— 
is it not a great comfort for her that her 
good old friend Mrs, Dawson, who ta a 
great deal more severe than she ie bersel!, 
bas at last met with a young girl who tis not 
‘@ filgbty young simpileton,’’ and yet is as 
cheerful as the proverbial cricket where 
cheerfulness is desirable, 

W hat can be better tnan the quietness of 
her manner towards the indiscreet Dick? 
What can be happier than her delicate ap- 
preciation of the discreet Sir Bryan? For, 
distantly respectful as she is to both, is she 
not so with a difference? 

Mra, Ffolliott'’s wardrobe is carefully 
looked after and added toin the matter of 
stylish caps. 

“Ohild, I shall never be able to wear 
that!’’ 

“Why you look lovely in it, ma’am!’’ 
cries Dorcas—and it is not flattery; the wan 
cheeks and the faded bair have a charm of 
their own. 

This same gray ‘air is tenderly brushed; 
her tea and her medicines are unfailingly 
remembered and brought to ber at the mo- 
ment; her needle-work is cleveriy for- 
warded; her favorite books are read to her 
in a voice that is music itself, 

Little more is needed of Doroas, but what 
is needed is done with a hearty good-will, 

And, moreover, she seems to have 
brought good luck with her. She arrived 
on the sane day as the dreaded new master 
of Fiadden, 

And they think themselvos aimoat as 
fortunate in respect of their tenant asin 
respect of Mra. Ffolliott’s new maid, 

He ia in truth most quiet and inoffensive 
in his doings. He has invited no horde of 
strange guests to upset the sweet serenity 
of Fiadden’s peaceful ways; he has “im. 
proved” nothing, altered nothing, 

Even the old ivy-clad turret at the east 
end of the building, waiich everybody felt 
sure would be cieaned and renovated, is 
unmolested and left to the spiders and owls, 
as it has been ever ainoe these later and {m- 
pecunious Fiolilotts took possession of 
Fieadden Hall. 

The old furniture is not packed away in 
lofts to make room for new; the pictures 
hang in the same piaces, The old peopie 
who werein charge of the house while it 
was uniet—old Fladden sérvants—bave 
been kept on. 

He bas given no parties, accepted no in- 
Vitations; but he bas been generous in 


money, in flowers and in fruit to his neigh- 
bors, according to their stations and needa. 
He is just, and something more, to bis ten- 
anis in the Fiadden cottages 

16 ig a friend to the poor and the sick 
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* 
and, If he is not beloved, it is because he is 
not Sir Bryan. Respected he is, and the 
cause of much thankfulness. 

And how briskly he bas set the pa!nt-pot 
and whitewash and beams of wood and 
bags of big nallaat work! 6 sppears to 
bave a perfect mania for them every where, 
except at the Hall itself, which he seems 
afraid to touch. 

And bow discreet he is in the permission 
to fish, also to “shoot over” his property— 
as discreet as the most tenacious owner 
could possibly desirs, 

Therefore, if be ia a little ecoentric, keep- 
ing himself to himself and no wixing 
kindly with bis surroundings, they may 
deplore it, but they cannot justly condemn 
it 

it is towards the close of a lovely Sep- 
tember that the first tiny cloud shows it- 
neif in this serene social sky. Tne cloud is 
Dick Fiolliott. 

He issues forth resplendent in white and 
blue flannel one afterncon from the Red 
House, 

He wears a light-blue bat, which he has 
kuocked into a becoming crookedness as 
carefully as a girl might bave done, and be 
has the racket presented to him by four or 
tive sisters in one family with whom be is 
given to play lawn-tennis, and who al! 
think they love him very much, In the 
garden be runs againat Dorcas Hailing with 
a basketfai of fruit for ber lady and a great 
bunch of roses, 

It is @ narrow pathway, and he plants 
bimseif deliberate!y before her, so that she 
canuot pass; nor can she, Of course, wave 
bim aside as she would like to do, with a 
murmured “Pardon me,” and go on her 
Way. 

‘‘How lovely!’”’ he exclaims, pretending 
to bury bis nose in the bunch of roses, 
which ane immediately gives into bis dis- 
engaged band, ‘How lovely!’ be repeats, 
looking hard across the flowers at her, 

“Very lovely, sir!” she agrees politely. 

‘And it’s a beautifal day too, isn’t it?” 

“Very, air.” 

“Now, Dorcas!’’ be exciaime patiently, 

“irl? she answers, 

“There, there! What on oOarth do you 
keep On calling me ‘sir’ for?’ 

Sue does not repeat the offence; but she 
looks perfectly mystified. 

‘(] notice you don’t call Sir Bryan ‘sir’ 
nearly 8o often as you do me,”’ 

‘Don’t Il say ‘Sir Bryan’? I haven’t no 
ticed, sir, I’n sure,’’ sne says, with a suc. 
cesstully-indicated and successfully-smoth- 
ered yawn, 

“And you don’t yawn when you speak 
to him,” says Dick quiokly, 

“On, 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Richard, 
I’m eure! It’s the sun, I think,’’ 

“Oh, pray don’t—pray don’t beg my par- 
don!’, 

“Migbt I pass, Mr. Richard? My mis- 
tress will be waiting.’’ 

“She's asleep on her sofa, Dorcas,’’ 

“sirl’? 

‘“‘{ am going to make you indignant; but 
I can’t heipit. Did any one ever tell you 
—point blank, you know—that you are 
marvellousiy pretty?’ aske Dick, 

As he says the last two words, she looks 
up with the faintest shadow of a smile, 
which dies away as she meets his ardent 
gaze, and leaves her face with an expres- 
sion of complete and total indifference to 
the sutbjectin hand or any other subject; 
and she says, not too quietiy, but with 
something of wearied impaticnoe— 

“Oh, well, yes, sir! l’ve been told sir; 
but | never take any notice, I suppose it’s 
meant for pcliteness,’’ 

She does not flush, she dues not lower 
her eyes; she looks neither gratified nor 
angry. 

He is amazed and disgusted; so he gives 
her a look of combined admiratiou and re- 
proach and goes bis way, If he couid only 
know ber thoughts as she looks after bim! 
If he could only see her mischievous de- 
liguted little smile! 

“Dear, dear me! What a wonderfu''y 
good-looking, conceited young noodie it 
is!’’ 

Sir Bryan stands in the doorway through 
which she must pass—by accident, for it is 
a gide-doorway. 

He is reading a newspaper, and, though 
he moves a littie to let her pasa, and says, 
“Good morning, Dorcas,’”’ he does not look 
at her or speak until she has passed, and 
then he excleims— 

“Dorcas, one moment, If you!please,’’ and 
goes @ Step Or two towards her. “Mr, Ffoll. 
lott stopped you just now, and prevented 
you from passing him. 1am sorry to say 
that he is at times rather thoughtiess, If 





he should venture to annoy you again, will 
you be good enough to tell Mrs. Ffolliott 
or nyseif, and I wili speak to him?’’ And 
then, witb an inward fervor that reveais it- 


self unimistakably in his wrathful face, he 


adds mentally, ‘And punch his head for 
him!” 

“Mr, Richard’s foolishness is not likely 
to disturb me, Sir Bryan, thank you, | 
quite understand him.” 

All at once she iscrimson, The thought 
strikes her—Can Sir Bryan be trying to nip 
in the bud any littie blossoms of hope that 
may have been implanted in ber heart by 
his brotner’s evident admiration of her? 
The thought is such a very disagreeable 
one to this proud young women that tears 
of actual consternation rush impetuously to 
her eyes; acd Sir Bryan iakes them tor 
tears of anger at bis interference, 

“J am very sorry I hurt your feeling!” 
he exclaims, ‘‘] quite know tbhat—that 
you can take care of yourself; but I 
thought——”’ 

“But 1 can’t tage of myself, Sir Bryan! 
And I am obliged to you. And I don’t 
know why lamcrying! I must be a per. 
fect simpieton! If you will please excuse 
me, sir——” 

She makes her escape and runs all the 
way to ber own room. When she has 
cried bowever for one whole minute with 
abandonment and relish, and bes stamped 
her neatly shod little feet once or twice in 
ai unmeaning but soothing manner, she is 
better. 

“Well, lam asimpleton! How could I 
beso stupid? Why should he think that? 
de can’t think it! On, how I do hate all 
young men--hate, detest, and abominate 
them, the conceited Tom Noddya!’’ 

She is better after this. She smiles at 
her own impetuosity, takes up her basket 
of frait when she bas dried her eyes and 
smoothed her hair, and prepare to go down 
stairs, On her way #be passes her mirror, 
and smiles once more at her own flushed 
face, 

‘*By-the-way, wy love,” she says, shak- 
ing her bead at herself, ‘keep to the strict 
truth! You do not hate, detest, and abom- 
inate all young men. You do not, for ‘in- 
stance, hate, detest, and abominate Sir 
Bryan Fiolliott!”’ 





CHAPTER V, 


Dick Ffoilio tt bas gone on bis way, trou- 
bled with no molsgivings, As far as any deep- 
jaid plans or intentions go, he is barmiess 
enough—he bas not any. He wishes good to 
everybody, man, woman—pa: ticularly wo- 
wan—and culid, And be is content with 
admiration; that is why he pays compli- 
ments, by word or by look, to every wo- 
wan be meets or sees, 

Aud his success is very considerable, 
though it is true perhaps that et Weatray 
and Fiadden tuere may be an abnormal 
number of foolisn maids and matrons and 
an abnormaliy small proportion of attrac- 
tive youths. 

In the case of Dorcas he has hitherto 
been like the befiled sporteman, and she 
the shy wild-bird or the wary trout, 

Never mind about the good big bag he 
bas already; never mind about the beauti- 
ful fish that are foundering about at his 
very feet. 

Fall to bis gun or rod she really must. 
To see a fiush in ber cheeks, a tender 
giance or a tear in her eye, or to hear a 
quiver in her voice, is what he pines for— 
not because she is Dorcas, but because she 
is calious, 

On his way to the Roberteons’ lawn-ten- 
nis party, jauntily humming atune, but by 
no means pléased, he meets Mise Harvest 
—the second giri, and only the second, who 
since his schoolboy years bas ventured to 
show herself indifferent to him, 

Soe bas been away at the seaside for some 
weeks, and has met him by chance only 
twice since the day on which she settied 
ber littie account with him, 


The first time she bowed distantly, not 
even looking at him. The second time she 
bowed distantiy, but could not help look- 
ing at him ou: of mere girlish curiosity. 

After that, she left Westray; but Dick 
Ffolliott has not found it an easy matter to 
get ber flattering remarks out of ber head. 

He remewbers tuat she has great forget- 
me not-blue eyes that are so bright and 
limpid they are like stars reticcted in water, 
that she bas a mass of curls so goiden and 
80 wiry that tuey are more like those of an 
axaggerated wax doil than of a young girl; 
he remembers that her lips are soft and 
sweet; but, more than all, he remembers 
that ehe bas said to him, ‘I thought you 
handsome,” Is it to be allowed that she 
should alter her opinion on this sub eri? 

He does not commit the mistake of sud- 
denly changing the expression of bis face 
As sbe approuchbes. He continues to look 
moody and ill-pieased until he is within 





two yards of her; thep he suddenly see 


| her, stops, and smiles, 


The efiect is instantaneous. She stops 


‘ also, endeavors to look haughty and sur 
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prised, fails, blushes violently, and smiles 


too. 

“J could not pass you,” he cries frankly— 
bis frank manner is a very useful little 
weapon to him. ‘‘Have you—will you over 
forgive me?’’ 

“Why, yes, of course! I never had ma- 
lice—at least, not often. How do you do?’’ 

“Very well, thank you—now that you’ve 
forgivec me.” 

“Bosb!’’ she says pleasantly; and some 
hew or other the vulgar word suits her, 

‘You were 8o very severe!”’ 

“Because you were langhing at me.”’ 

‘“No—resliy I was not. If I bad said, ‘I 
am not s market-gardener—I am Richa'd 
Fiolliott,’ away you would have gone. But 
I wanted to taik to you. What lovely 
flowers you have there in your drege!”’ 

“Yes -they grow in my garden. But 
you were fierce when I wanted to pay 
you.” 

“Flerce—to you! Then I deserve to be 
roasted alive! How do you like old Drake’s 
cottage?”’ 

“I don’t like it; I've moved. The gray 
house to tne left is where 1 am now.” 

“There! a regular case of the oyster.shel! 
and the peari!’’ 

The young girl opens her ros$ mouth to 
say something, but does not say it. 

“Well?” he quertes, 

“Well, I’m sure I could make an inti. 
mate friend of you, if you would only not 
pay me rubbisbing compliments!” 

“I won’t—I vow I won’t 1’il keep the 
conversation upon your new house—I can’t 
be complimentary then.”’ 

“It’s very pretty on the garden side, 
There's a riva.et, and a liltle cascade that 
comes from the mill up there. No—you 
can’t see it from here,’’ 

“That's a pity!” 

“No, it isn’t,” she says smiling. “It’s an 
out-of-the-way little spot, and it doesn’t be- 
long to everybody; it belongs to me!’’ 
Then, as if a sudden thought has occurred 
to her—'But won’t you come indoors with 
me? I scarcely ever see anybody I reaily 
like.” 

“Ob, but sha’n’t I——”’ Dick hesitates, 
So great is the power of Mra, Grundy at 
Weatray that even he, filppant person 
though he is, is apt to bow down before 
her decrees, 

“W batl’’ she asks, with one of her haif- 
surprised, balf-questioning looga, 

The hesitation was on her behalf, and it 
does not last jong. He says he ahould like 
itof all things, and with secret delight fol- 
lows her through the garden gate, up tLe 
pathway, and into the house, 

She [eads him into a room which, though 
poorly fournished as simple country lodg- 
ings are, is nevertheless charming. This 
staid girl of barely seventeen is perfectly at 
home in the duties of a hostess, 

The watertail and back-garden are both 
inspected from a bay-window and duly 
adinired, 

Then she pushes forward a comfortabie 
arm-chair, notices that a ray of sun falls 
across the place where Dick's ‘face will 
probably be when he sits down in that 
chair, crosses to the window and pulls 
down a blind, and, as she passes back to 
her own seat, moves a distant superb chry- 
santhemum nearer to nim. Then, seeing 
that he atill stands, she says— 

“Now no ceremony here, you know!’’— 
and sits down herseif. 

They looked at each other kindly, 

“What shail give you?” she says, on 
hospitality inteat. 

Alas for natural impudence! What it 
costs Dick Fiolliott to swallow the very 
evident answer—*'We!l, four more klsses!’’ 
will never be knowa. But he does swal- 
low it, and all he says is— 

“A obrysanthemum, !f you please,” 

“Well,” she cries, jumping up, ‘‘there 
are plenty of them; but I don’t care for 
(hem singly myself. I’ve two roses on 
this mantel-shelf, and 1’ll give you one. 
lan’t that better than a chrysanthemum?” 
she asks, holding it out to him. ‘This 
morning, as I pat them in that little glass, 
I said to myself, ‘This rosebud is just like 
Mr. Fifolliott,’ ” 

“In what way? And you atill think so?’ 

“Y ea,’ she says, with one grave compre- 
hensive glance to each—man and rosebud— 
“yea, it’e dark, and handsome of its kind, 
you know; and its so strong. It’s asien- 
der sort of bud—not podgy, is it—and yet 
ivaastrong. You might bang it down on 
the floor, and when you picked it up, it 
would be ail there. 1 always think you 
look as though you could do lots of work; 
but you only like loitering about and lawn- 
tennis, do you ?’’ 

She says this as soberly as if it were not 
the most rude remark she could make 0 a 
Stranger, and as if it were a mere recur 
rence to an O!d subject of dispute between 
(nem 








“If isso like me, I won't bave it,” be 
Seys, with bappy good temper. 

How she must have been noticing biin! 

“W bat would heppen to this other one— 
allow me’’—he rises to take it out of the 
giase—‘‘if one wereto bang it on the floor?’ 

“That? Well, it’s a filmsy sort—it would 
g° to pleces,”’ 

“Like you?’ 

“Like me? Ob, my! Why, dear me, no! 
I’m as tough as an old walnut. What 
mekes you fancy it’s like mef’’ 

“Because you are so—— | forgot; ] must 
not. Well, because this gray house is so 
very white and fair, and yet it has such a 
lovely pink flush on it. May I bave it?’’ 

“Ob, dear me, certainly!’ 

“Thank you; but won’t you give it to 
me? Won't you fasten it into my jacket?” 

“Then you mauat have both—the dark one 
because I like it, the light one because you 
da.” 

While she is deftly arranging his bouton- 
niere, their thoughis start from the same 
point, and evidently reach very different 

a 

His do not wander far afield—from the 
blooming Hebe-iike face before him to 
another, graciously, divinely serene and 
fair; the first, however, being present in 
the flesh, occupies a far larger share of at- 
tention than the mere memory of the seo- 
ond. He is wondering whether it would 
be an utterly uopardonabie thing suddenly 
to snatch roses snd ali to his manly breast, 
when she speaks—and evidently her own 
thoughts have not been confined to things 
sentimental. 

“You didn’t say what you would have? 
Shall I get you some beer?”’ 

Of what use is it to look sweetness un- 
speakabie to sucn a young lady aa this, 

“Ob,” he says feebly—“er—do you drink 
beer?”’ 

“No, But don’t you? What I love is 
lemonade,’’ she explains. 

Could anything be more baffilng? He 
wonder whether it would be of any use to 
sigh and ejaculate, ‘‘Happy, bappy lemon- 
adel” He decides that it would not, and 
declines the beer, with a foolish remnant 
of sentimentality, and presently he reluc 
lantly takes his leave, 

it seems to him that certainly of all the 
girls he bas ever seen this one is the stran- 
geet and the most interesting, Wiata de- 
lightful change from the never-ending 
Westray giggie and “Oh, Mr. Ffoiliott, 
bow can you?”’ 

When, an hour or so later on, after play- 
ing several games of lawn-tennis in the 
Robinsons’ lawn, he and the other players 
and lookers.on sit resting, drinking the 
orthodox half-coid tea and prattling, he 
pricks up bia ears on being asked— 

“Have you ever met our extraordinary 
Oalifornian?”’ 

Mr, Fiolliott does not know, Has be? 
He is engaged, the third Miss Robinson 
remarks to herself, in balancing his tea- 
spoon on the edge of bis oup In far too care- 
fal a manner for an unoccupied mind, 

+W hat,’’ orles one of the party—‘‘not the 
girl that says ‘Oome on then!’ and takes 
young men for rowing excursions in her 
boat for hours and hours, bewiiching them 
with back wood songs—tbis sort of thing— 


‘¢ ‘Qome hither to the sandy desert springs, 
Where the sweet shy moa bas lately fivd, 
with cooing soft and low, 
And many a iovelorn poomerang fits 
careiess to and fro, 
And the cassowary sings!'”’ 


There is a general laugh, 

“Ob, but you said ‘Ualifornia’! Yon’re 
mixing up Austraiia—no, New Zvaland! 
Where does one find moas—eh?'’ cries 
somebody. 

“One duesn’t ind them. And there are 
no rivers or boats in deserts generally. { 
fancy she’s American,” answers another 
somebody. 

“Oh, well, they have rivers that all float 
beats!” 

“Fanoy the Lorelei of the great St. Law- 
renoe, or the Mermaid of the Mississippi!’ 

Taois is all very interesting to Dick Fitol- 
liott—perbaps the talkers do not know how 
interesiing. 

‘“Tnat’s what bappened to our cousin 
Algernon,” says s very young girl with « 
most modest face and an exceedingly vutre 
nat, all buge feathers, and tilted on one 
side. ‘She took him for a row by moon- 
light; sud now she never speaks two him— 
cuta him. Why? We all beard that she 
said he was a conceited young idiot, and 
brainless!’’ 

(TO BE CONTINU EBD.) 
———— ie ge 

Brices—"Well, old man, you seem to 
be whooping it up @ good deal w-day.”’ 
Bogas — “You bet, I’m celebrating the 
fourtb.”’ Biggs—Aint you a little late? 
Boggs—" Nope; born last night 
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ASKED FoR INFORMATION.—A young 
barrister was once smartly set down by a 
jadge who readily grasped the points of 
even a complicated case, and who could 
not endure that time should be wasted. 
Tne novice poured forth argument after 
argument into the unwilling ears of the 
judge, who tried in vain to put an end to 
him. In this instance he was overmatched. 
The enemy had ai ways some fresh point to 
open out, and, of course, it must be listened 
to before it could be refuted. 

At length he mentioned one which the 
cbief raid be would at once refuse to hear 
disoursed: it ought to have been taken in 
the court below. 

*But, my lord, I did take It in the court 
below, and the judgeistopped me!’’ 

The chief revived. He looked forward 
over bis desk, and aaid earnestly to his 
persecutor— 

‘Do you really mean to asy, sir, that he 
stopped you?”’ 

“*Yos, wy lord—he really stopped me!’’ 

**Did he?’ said the chief, ‘You would 
oblige me by teliing me how he did it; 
the process may be useful to me in future,” 

—— rr << - 

THE ELEPHANT.—A magazine writer 
eulogizes the intelligence and amiability of 
the elephant which, he says, bas a heart, 
though the way tw that organ may bw 
through the stomach, and its affection de 
pendent on offerings of oranges, pine apple 
rinds, and other refuse of fruit,’ 

Au elephant employed in Oeyion in 
building a huge stone dam wt olose up a 
river and thus form a lake was one of the 
sights of the place. He first of all drew 
from tbe quarry the huge stone which was 
to be used; he then undid the cobain by 
which he had drawn it. He next proceed. 
ed to push it with bis forehead along the 
narrow stone wal! or embankment until 
he fitted it exactly into it# place.. 

On the one side of this wall was a precip- 
ioe, on the other a deep lake, As the stone 
was pushed by his forehead, it would at 
one time incline to the lake, at another to- 
wards the precipice, but he immediately 
made it straight again with his foot. He 
was doing the work of ten men, and with 
the acouracy of a skilled mason. 

Oné day, when he was at work, a by- 
stander asked if be would take up a large 
sledge bammer lying on tne ground and 
break an enormous rock close to it. 

The officer in charge of the work said 
this was asking too much, but the mahout 
who beard the conversation replied grave- 
ly, “‘Bombera can and will do everything 
she is asked,” 

He then said something to the elephant, 
who took up the sledge as if it were a 
feather, and knocked the atone to pieces, 

“Now take your pipe and smoke it,” said 
the mabout; apon woich the animal stuck 
the sledge in his mouth and walked off 
with it. 

Another elephant, also employed in 
moving stones, performed of his own ac- 
cord a moat intelligent act. He was carry- 
ing a large and heavy stone down a deep 
deciivity, and, as the chain was somewhat 
long, the stone struck repeatedly againat 
his knees. He stopped, made what the 
sailors call a bight of the chain, and, hav- 
ing thus shortened it, carried the stone 
to its destination without further discom- 
fort, 





LT 

AT Court.—Very early rising is the or- 
der of the day at the German Oourt, The 
Empress William always breakfasta alone 
with ber husband, and evea if he has to be 
On active service atearly dawn she never 
fails to appear, Lunch ia an unknown 
meal; a8 @ foreign custom It Is abborred by 
the Emperor, He clings to the burgher 
midday dinner at one O’clock, and clings 
to itso strenuously that even Oourt din- 
ners sre now held at thie most inconven- 
fent hour, French oookery and French 
names upon the menu card are both equally 
forbidden, At five the fanily partake of 
toa, and after an early and frugal supper 
the couple retire to rest at about the hour 
their grandmamma of England rises from 
her dinner table, In the afternoon they 
often waik, drive, or row together, in com- 
pany with their boys, to whoin the Em- 
peror is devoted. 

«+ CO 

Coinina A Joxg.—"Coining” jokes isa 
very common figure of speech, but there is 
also an instancein which a joke was ac- 
tually coined—that !s, strack from a graven 
die, and issued from a legal mint. The 
fact is historical, and is as foilows.— 

In the year 1679 the Danes advanced 
with a large force upon Hamburg, but after 
a siege of considerable duration, seeing 





but little hope of ultimete success, they 

finally withdrew and warched back. 
Thereupon the Hamburgers caused «a 

neue b 6@ SLFTUCK 0 COMMemMoOratio!r 


the event, On one side of the numismatic 
curiosity was the inecription, ‘The King 
of Denmark came before Hamburg. What 
he gained by it will be seen on the other 
side,” 

On tbe other side there was a total biank, 


Bric-a-Brac. 





LONGEVITY oF THE TORTOISE.—In the 
library of Lan:beth Palace is the sboll of a 
tortotse, brought there in 1623. —s It lived till 
1730, and was then asocidentally killed. 
Avother in the paiace of Fulham, procured 
by Bishop Laud in 1628 died in 1829 Tor. 
tolees are proverbial for their lonesvity; 
one at Peterborough lived 220 years. 


THEBS are more ducks in the Ubinese 
Ewpire, saysen sutbority, than in all the 
world outside of it, They aro kept by the 
celestials on every farm, on the private 
roads, on the pubiio roade, on streets of 
Cities, and on «ll the lakes, ponds, rivers, 
streame and brooke in the country, Every 
Chinese boat also contains a batch of them, 
There are innmerabie hbatohing estab! ish- 
ments all through the empire, many of 
whioh are said to turn out atout 50 000 
young duoks every year. Salted and 
smoked duck and duck’s eggs constitute 
two of the most common and iiunportant 
articles of diet in China, 


SAGAOITY OF AWNIMALS,-—Piutarch, an 
ancient writer of great celebrity, gives the 
following wonderful instance of sagacity in 
a dog, of which he was an eye witnens, 
Being on shipboard, he observed a dog 
very busy about « jer, that was apparently 
half fall of oll, which the dog In vain en- 
jeavored to reach. However, the seamnen 
being busily engaged, the dog took up suc. 
ceasively a Dumber of stones, and dropped 
them one by one, into the jar, when he 
took of itas mach as he pleased! ‘| was 
astonished,” says Plutarch, “how the dog 
could possible know that the immersion of 
heavier substances would cause the lighter 
to ascend.”’ 


‘CAUGHT IN THE SLING. — Some time 
since, while «a swailow was fiying about 
it caught its foot in a sling that was banging 
from a pipe on the roof, Of course the bird 
got frightened at becoming an unwilling 
prisoner, It struggied and fluttered to no 
purpose, and when the poor thing was 
thoroughly tired it sliupiy hung helpless 
by its leg. Meanwhile its sad case had 
roused the pity of ite swallow mates, which 
ail flocked round it from every quarter, 
After a good deal of twitter-talk amongst 
themselves, it seemed es if they bad at last 
decided apon a pian; for presently one bird 
after avotuer struck at the sling with its 
beak, and after baifan-hour’s steady work 
they succeeded in cutting the cord and in 
setting the captive free, 


Precious Mstais. — Compared with 
some o! the metals gold ia « cheap commo- 
dity, It is worth $240 a pound, troy; plat- 
inum $130, and silver about $12. Nickel Ins 
quoted at about 60 cents and pure alu- 
minum at $5 to $9 per troy pound, But 
barium sells for $975 # pound, and calcium 
is worth $1 800 a pound, Cerium ts higher; 
ite cost ia $160 an ounce, or $1,920 a pound. 
Chromium brings $200; cobalt fails to about 
half the price of sliver; while vidymiuin is 
the same price as cerium; and erbium $10 
cheaper by che ounce than calolurm, or just 
$1,680 per pound, The wealth of tne Van- 
derbilte amounts to nearly $200 000 000, 
With this sum they could purcuase 328 (ons 
of gold and have something jeft over, but 
they couldn’t buy two tons of galium, that 
rare metal being worth $3 250 an ounce, 


How THE CLOCK WENT WRONG.-—-An 
old-fashioned wooden ‘‘grandfather's’’ clock 
that bad belonged to a Bostonian family for 
generations, suddenly kept very bad time, 
and was sent to a jeweller’s to be repaired, 
On taking out the worka it was found that 
a mouse had built a nest of straw and carpet 
strips on the top of one of the wheels, and 
thatthis was the cause of the clock’s strangs 
conduct. The mouse had got int the clock 
by gnawing a bole in the back, and al- 
though the hours were regularly sounded 
and the works went on after a fashion, the 
nolse and whirr had not prevented her 
from making her nest in such unlixely 
quarters, The mouse of course was gone, 
but ane left behind four wee pink babies, 
which the joweler was, oddly enough, able 
to befriend. For he hada guinea-pig that 
hed jast lost her young ones, and when he 
put the little mice Into her box, she at once 
adopted them as if they had been her own 


and nursed them. And the smal! mice 
gradually grew largerg and larger 
they became so big that one day 
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OR THES HILLALDE, 





BY SUSANRFA d. 
lhe sunshine faliing like ihe smile of God 
On e giad world beneats, 
The iitthe G@ow'rs that sestie om the sod, 
The purpie-Geshiag beath, 


The gentle rustic of the Hom 1 wind 
(er the gtav Mountela mh * 

in all these some eweet solar 8 find, 
And etlll pursue my quest 


Fer higher things; and yet, ac! aspire, 
I hear a vo'ce respond, 

**To lowe and to be loved ls our desire; 
There sre so heights beyond," 


So Lo endure where we have wrought in vain, 
Togo @1Ub Warlees eyes 
Aud serve where we had hoped ip lute ly reigu, 
ls Life's true sacrifice. 
— ane ei -—t——- 


ASlandered Memory 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THM BAILIVF'S 


PAUGHTER,” “IN SBAKOH OF 
Him,” “WHIOM WAS HER 


DBARREAT,” BTO, 





OHAPTER XVII. 


P\HE brief but brilliant March sunset 
| tinted the slender trunks of tne larchen, 

Beneath his feet as he walked the 
green primrose.jeaves were piercing the 
soft loose soll, 

Hpring was coming, end the beart of the 
young man was glad within nim, for he 
wes on ardent lover of nature, Histhoughts 
wandered, He began Ww recall memorics 
of the gorgeous sudden burat of spring in 
Manitoba, when the dull stretob of prairie 
bad flamed suddeniy into iife witb a bril- 
Mant wass of scarlet lilies; and thence his 
mind travelled to the remembrance of bis 
own bitter failure and of Kdimund Ducane, 
the man who had ruined bi. 

Cuthbert bad once told Olive that he 
was 8 man who never forgot—and that was 
very true; be could never forget either ap 
intury ora kindness, By uature he was 
gentie and yeneroun; but he did not feo! 
mericifal towards Ducane, He bad a vole 
ment desire to be revenged on sucha 
scoundrel. 

Ho thinaing, he strode through the wood, 
absorbed in his meditations, until he was 
recalied to the present by the audden ap. 
pearance of a young man who veulted over 
a paling clowe by and strode towards him, 
whistling to hia dogs to follow, 

It seomed really too strange to be true. 
Iredell suddenly haited,and aquiok change 
passed over his face, 

The young wan who was approaching 
did not see him at first; he was watching 
the excitement of Nell, his fox-terrier, who 
had discovered a rabbit-hole. Not till the 
two were within afew feet of each other 
did the new comer perceive that he was 
not alone, and then suddenly he also stood 
atiil, and the two men stood face to face in 
abeol ute silence, 

“Walrond!” gasped the young man at 
last. 

“We moet aguin, Mr, Edmond Ducane!” 
said Cuthbert, in a tone of bitter contempt. 
“Doubtless you aro as eager as | am for the 
wiping out of old scores, Aro you ready? 
Then take tbat!’’ 

It wasa acientific biow, planted exactly 
between the eyes. Ducane was not pre- 
pared for it, and he went down like a nine- 
pin, faton bis back The sight scemed to 
reca|| Iredell to his senses; the fierce out- 
burst of passion which had maddened him 
passed by; he realized that he wae not his 
own master, and that the singio blow had 
perhaps deprived him of what he valued 
more than iife—bis position in the Carol- 
side household and his opportunity of con. 
tiuuing bis inveatigationa. 

The next moment Ducane was up again, 
and aimoat involuntariiy Iredei! put him- 
self into position receive his onslaught. 
He Knew that cowardice was not among 
this rogue’a faults, and had seen him fight 
like a wild cat, 

His surprise was great iudeed when the 
young man held back, passed bis hand 
over Lis eves asif dizzy, and then leaned 
agalust a tree, bis head drooping, his eyes 
fixed upun the ground, 

‘What,’ exclaimed Iredell, trembling 
with fury—‘‘won’t you even return my 
greeting afierso iong a period of absence? 
[hat hardly equals your asual courteous 
behavior, Mr. Ducans.”’ 

‘Walrond,’ said the other,epeaking with 
difficulty, don’t provoke me too far. | 
don’t want w fight you; but, if you go on 
like that, J aha’n’t be able to reaist,’’ 

“What—not ight? Will you take your 
thrashing quietly then?’’ 

No, 1 won't uti will 


10 that; b a0 801e- 


thing 6.86. 1| will tell you that 1 owu my 














sei! to have bean scandaslousiy wrong, and 
that | apologize!” 

“You apologize!” cried Cuthbert, as if he 
could not believe bis ears, “You apolo- 
gise—you poor pitifal traitor! And you 
tink an apology will wipe out soores be- 
tween you end me?’ 

“, will do more than apologize,” re- 
turned Ducane; “1 will make resiiluiuon. 
Walrond, you wust own that it is better for 
me now & have to recall such things; but 
times are cuanged with me, | both can 
and wii) restore all | owe you.”’ 

Iredell stood looking in speechless aur- 
prise at the man who had wronged him. 
He noticed hie fasbionably cut clothes, bis 
massive signet ring, bis air of proprietor- 
ship. He waesa different beiog from the 
seedy adventurer wiom he Lad such good 
cause Ww rewember, What bad happened 
tobim? Had he married a fortune or re- 
obived a leogucy? 

“Times are changed indesd,” he maid 
slowly at last. “lt is almost inoredible 
thes 1 suould find you berein England. 
Well, you were rogue enough w make one 
expect that you would drop into sometiing 
good! What bave you done—robbed a 
bank?’’ 

“Don't you provoke me too faer!’’ hissed 
Ducane between bis teeth; tuen, with a 
sudien, simost abject change of tone, he 
added, “No; | have moat unexpectedly 
come into a very large property and a titie 
trom my second cousin,tbheé late Lord Kauns- 
leigh.’”’ 

“What,” cried Cuthbert—'‘are you Lord 
Raunsleigh?”’ 

“The saine—very much at your service,”’ 

‘Good beavens, are you the man who is 
going to entertain half the county, and to 
whom Cumopor will probably, if he can, 
inarry Lisonly daughter? On, ye powers! 
You—you a peer of the realm—you, 
EKimund Ducane! Weill, the ways of Provi- 
dence are pest finding out.’’ 

Ducane looked at the ground, and dug 
Loies with bis stick in the !oose soil, 

“, suppose it ls useless to ask you to be- 
jteve anytuing 1 say,’’ he said shame. 
faoedly; “batido solemnly assure you 
that | mean to turn over a new leaf now, 
Can’t you believe apy good of & man who 
has once gone wro1g?” 

“] baven’t got over your announcement 
yet—the fact thet you are Lord Rauns- 
leigh,” rejoined Iredell sardonically, “It 
ia a bard put to crack.’’ 

“] know as well as you do that 1 don’t 
deserve it,” admitted bis lordship, ina 
wonderfully contrite lwue, 

Iredell gazed atthe man before him for 
some moments without speaking—a ocon- 
temptuous scruliny under which Kaunas. 
lelgoa winced, 

“What bave you done with Bessie Lee?’’ 
he asked presently. 

His iorasbip started violently, the blood 
rushed to bis face,but he answered without 
hbesitation— 

“She is dead.” 

iredell Knew thatthe man was lying— 
kuew it instinctively—and his lip curled 
with scorn, 

“If sue is dead, she is a happier woman 
than she was when I knew her,’’ be an- 
sewored, ‘Poor little Bersie! Poor little 
soul!” 

Lord Raunslcigh covered bis fxce with 
his bands, and there was a long pause, 

“Well,” sald Outhbert at last, ‘so the 
world wags. The robbed i# a tutor and the 
robber a iord, 

“A tator?’”’ 

‘Yea; 1 have the honor to be tutor to Mr, 
Uumonor’s son,’’ 

“You don’t say so? 
dinary!’’ 

‘Not more so than for you to find your- 
self in the Peerage inetead of in gaol.” 

The sudden pallor of Ducane’s face 
proved how the taunt strack home. 

“You take full advantuge of your hold 
over me, Walrond,” he waid; “I should 
uot have thought you eo vindictive, I be- 
lieved that your character wasa nobie 
one.”’ 

“Yes! Aud you traded on that fact, did 
you not?” returned Outhbert, witb a mirth- 
lesa laugh. “O! whet use is an honest man 
if not to become «4 tool for a villain? Ducane, 
if you werein want or starving, 1 would 
have pity on you; but it ia a little too much 
for my forbearance to see you living here 
in luxury—you who did not scruple to rob 
meé of my last penny!’’ 

Lord Raunaleigh's face was haggard and 
drawn; ivy and Agnes would hardly have 
recognized in him the gcod looking pileas- 
ant young nobleman of their acquaintance, 

‘“‘What do you mean? You wiii not have 


How very extraor- 


pity upon me?” he stammered. “Are you 
going to give Mr. Cumnor an account of 
my past life? Are you going to tell bim ot 
my—tbelt—to tell him ab Bessie, and 


all the reat? 
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For a woment Cuthbert triumphed, He 
saw now the meaning of Lord Raunsieigh’s 
conciliatory attitude and abject apologies. 
In spite of bis own poverty and the new 
peer’s wealth, he, Cuthbert Iredell, was 
master of the situation. 

Mr, Cumnor woald scarcely care to give 
his daugbter to such a man when he knew 
the circumstances of bis past life—and the 
accusations could be easily proved. There 
were many wen Manitoba who would 
gladly witness against ove who bad been 
as generally bated as Cathbert bad been 
beloved, 

“Can you give me any reason,’’ said the 
tutor, witha rather cruel emile, “why I 
should not tell Mr, Oumnor anything 1 
know!”’ 

Lord Raunsieighi made a passionate ges 
ture, Heraised his bas and pusbed back 
his balr from bia bot foreneau; bis eyes 
looked wiid, bis lips were dry, he seemed 
almost buside binselt, 

‘Good heavens,” he groaned, ‘you 
would not beso inhuman as toatl! With 
all the uy. y past gone and done with, with 
everything prouiig.ug so fair for me, would 
you oall wy sin to remembrance? Listen, 
Walrond! You were always a good fellow 
—hLave you vot some pity left in you? I am 
going to Lprow myself on your meroy. | 
love beautiiul Ivy Oumnor—I love her—] 
worship ber! I would go through fire to 
win her, 1 cannot think of life without 
Ler, Would you, for the sake of an old 
grudge, biast all that and send me to the 
dogs? Think buw poor I was—how | was 
tempted, You, Walrond, have never 
known the pangs of star vation; 1 was atary- 
ing wuen I robbed you. The whole amount, 
with a year’s interest addeéd,shall be placed 
to your account to-mmorro ¥ morning. Now 
teli mé what you will do! 1 ruined you; 
will you in réturn roin me? 1s that Onris- 
wlan cbharliy? Will you live happer for that? 
Answer me!’’ 

During this appeal Iredell had stood ap- 
parently unmoved; but bis mind had been 
actively at work. Why shouid he take 
upon Limwself }o wara Gervase Cumnor of 
tue Character of Lis would be son-in-law? 
After the warriage, not defore, would be 
the tine lo speak, 

Wien Miss Camnmor was Lady Raun- 
sleigh, be could turn round calunly and 
enlighten Ler fatuer as to the bridegroom's 
antecedents, 

The deliberate crugity of such a resolve 
was in realiiy quite foreign to Iredeli’s na- 
ture; bul the good in him was warped, his 
ravkilng sense of injury prevented bis see- 
ing clearly. 

Ail that ve grasped at present was that 
Lord Raunsleigh would be a powerful ally 
in his proposed hunililation of the Cum- 
nors, aud he decided therefore that for a 
tinis at least be would let him alone, He 
turned round slowly, aud looked at the ex- 
cited face of the young wan before him. 

‘Ip love with that little red-haired giri?’’ 
he said, ‘1 can’t believe it,’’ 

‘Sne is lovely,’’ exclaimed his lordship 
— ‘lovely! Are you so blind as not to see 
it? She is the most exquisite creature [ 
ever vcbeld, and knows her own style per- 
fectiy. Good heavens, bow f{ love her!”’ 

‘‘] shail not interfere with you,’’ said 
Cuthbert quietly, 

‘¢+Not interfere with ine?’’ 

‘tNo—but w.ih this stipulation, 1 will 
not bind myself by a promise nover to re- 
veal the past. I shall tell whatI know of 
you if ever I see occasion to do so; but I 
will put no obstacle in the way of your 
marriage with Miss Cumnor,” 

Lord Raunsleigh looked relieved, but he 
was evidently doubtful. 

“T pat is holding the sword of Damocles 
over my head with @ vengéanoe,” he raid 
nervously, ‘You can’t expect me to be 
satiefied with that,’’ 

‘4’ afraid you will bave to be satisfied 
with it, 1 have no intention of blasting 
your future career—I have no intention at 
present of speaking at all; but circumstan- 
ces may arise in which I way be compelled 
to do so, I will not make any promise 
therefore, except this. I give you my 
word not to disclose any:hing without gtv- 
ing you due and fair warning of my inten- 
tion. | have nothing more to aay.” 

Lord Raunsleigh paused and refiected. 
He believed that Iredell held this threat 
over him only in order to keep him in sub. 
jection. He knew the man’s nature to have 
been always benevolent and gentie; and 
surely, if he had meant to speak at all, be 
would speak now, to save Ivy Cumnor, 

If he meant to allow Lim, Lord Raun- 
sleigh, to marry her, no doubt he meant to 
keep silence altogether. BHesides, time 
would wear away the sense of wrong. If 
be paid back the woney he bad stolen, and 


| took care to be always polite to Walrond, 
| be wou 


d dou btleas be aafe. 
oreat was only a sort of surety tor 














good behavior, and the enemy undertook 
© give warning velore commencivg hostil. 
ities, He madea virtue of necessity, and 
accepted the tutor’s terms, 

He aaked for and received the address of 
Walrond’s solicitors—bankers poor OCuathb- 
bert bad none—and, it having been ar. 
ranged that the two should ftranokly admit 
baving known each otver in Manitoba, 
they separated, and went each bis different 
way home. 





CHAPTER XVIII, 

APA comes bome to-day!” cried Ivy 

I next morning, as she opened her jet. 
ters at the breakfast-tabie, 

“Ob, ia papa coming bome?” excialmed 
Roy, pausing in bie breakiaat, with knife 
and fork upraised. ‘1 wonder what he’|) 
oring we from London?”’ 

“That's ratber a mercenary sentiment, 
old man,” said Grantley good-humorediy, 
as he helped himeeilf to marmalade, 

Toere was an unccmiortabie silence all 
round the tabie, whicu was broken only by 
Ivy saying— 

“Dear papa—he has been away a long 
time;’’ but she did not add that she would 
be giad to see him, 

Every one seemed suddenly constrained, 
as if the news were unweicome, Cuthbert 
drew wis own conclusions from the fact, as 
he had done from many a chances word 
which Roy had let fail from time to time, 
He felta sense of tension. Today he was 
to meet bis enemy face to face; and the 
thoughi brougbta leeling of excitement 
with it, 

He remembered vividly tha face he had 
seen in the hunting-tield—the handsome, 
ill tempered, wicked face. Would Gervase 
OCumnor’s memory serve bim equally 
weli? Would be remember Oathbbert as 
the man who cn that eventful day had as- 
sisted bis daughier at Deadman’s Gully? 

It seemed .o Cuthbert as if life were 
growing exciting. His meeting on the 
previous day with Ducane, eo totally unex- 
pected, bad stirred bim greatiy; and now 
—to-day—he would stand face to face with 
the man whom he longed so fiercely to see 
overtaken by ajust and swift retribution, 

‘What are you thinking about, Mr, Wal- 
ronu?”’ asked Roy, regarding bim earn- 
eatly. 

Cuthbert looked up and smiled, 

“What makes you ask that Roy?” 

“You looked so fuuny!” returned the 
boy. 

‘‘Roy’s notion of fun is a peculiar one,” 
remarked Grantiéy,smiling quietiy. “Can't 
say I should use that adjective myself to 
describe your habitual expression, Wal- 
rond,”’ 

“It ie rather a pity papa comes home to- 
day,” said Ivy to Agnes, as she gathered 
up her letters. “My boudoir is being 
tarned out, and | have given orders that we 
will sit in the old library. Papa doesn’t 
care to ait there.’’ 

“Qan’t you use one of the 
rooms?’’ asked Agnes. 

“Weli—no. I want the big writing table 
in the old library. 1am going to begin to 
mount my photographs of Switzerland,and 
Grantley has promised to help me. I dare 
say papa won't mind; we have not sat there 
fora loag time.’’ She paused for a mo- 
ment, Jeaning agaiuet the table, prepara- 
tory to quitting the room; then sbe added, 
wits a smile, “1 wonder what he will say 
to Lord Raunsleigh’s invitation.” 

As she spoke, Cuthbert raised hie head 
suddenly and looked at her. She noticed 
the movement, and turned bastily in his 
direction. Their eyes met, and those of 
the gir! fell almost instantaneously. What 
did his look mean? she asked herself, It 
seemed to say to her, ‘Are you going to 
give your love to such 4 man as that?’ 

She lett the room hastily. feeling asham- 
éd without knowin~ why. 

Outabert finished his cofiee and rose 
from the tabie, reflecting, ‘What magnifi- 
cent eyes the red-haired girl bas! I sup- 
pose that’s the great attraction to Ducane.” 

“By-the-bye,’’ be added aloud to Agnes, 
“I had an old rencontre yesterday on my 
way back from the village. Met a man 
who was a companion of mine in Manitoba 
—& man named Ducane—and discovered to 
my intense astoniahment that by a turn of 
Fortune’s wheel be had become Lord 
Raunsleigh,” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Mra. Oumanor, 
‘that is remarkable—very strange indeed! 
Bat the world is eo small nowadays, one 
is always hearlug of wonderful meetings. 
Were you very Intimate with Lord Raun- 
aleigh?’’ 

“I saw a good déal of him; but I coald 
hardly say that we were intimate,” replied 
Iredell evasively; and, seeing that the lady 
seemed inclined to question him further 
ne made for the door, calling to Roy to fol 
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‘Dear me,” said Mrs, Cumnor, when he 
was gone, “tha.’s very atrange, Grantley!” 

“Vory strange indeed,’”’ agreed her hus- 
band thougbtfully. 
perhaps to ascertain what Walrond knows 
of Lord Rvansieigh. You'd btter doit 
—you'ré a bet‘or band at stratagems than I 
am,”’ 

“Jam sure! don’t see how I can do it; 
ne will not give me an opportunity,” she 
replied. “Ho wight almos: a# well not be 
in tbe house for alltbat Ivy and I see of 
bim. He is a terribly reserved man.”’ 

“Very,” returned the Major,as he stroked 
his chin meditatively—‘‘alimost too re- 
served, I think. He e#kows one 80 plainly 
that be intends to be tbe tutor and nothing 
but tbe tutor. Yet he is such a good fellow! 
Look at the change In that child already!” 

“Yoa, indeed—his management of Roy is 
wonderful; ho contrivesto keep him happy 
as wellas good. Do you know-—you will 
think me fanciful--but I see quite plainly 
what Ivy menos by their being alike. 
There is sometbing—an alr, a look, an ox 
preasion—the sort of thing one calla a fam- 
ily likeness, If Mr. Walrond took a fancy 
to lay ciaim to the “umnor property, I be- 
llevea good wany people would be ready 
to Delleve in his identity.’’ 

‘1 don't know whom be could pretend 
to be,’”’ sald Grantley, laughing. ‘Poor 
Iredell left only one son, and he died of 
whov ping-cough; 80 Gervase tells me, He 
wrote to the mother after be came Into pos- 
session, Offering to do something for the 
child, and she wrote back to say that he 
was dead,”’ 

“Of courae I was only joking,’ said 
Agues; “but really the likeness is very 
much what one calls a family likeness,’’ 

‘*] don’t think you wouid have noticed it 
if Ivy had not put it into your head,’’ de- 
unurred Grantley. 

*‘]’m not so sure,” answered bis wife. 

Meanwhile, upstairs in the schoolroom, 
the lessons progressed as usual. Roy mas- 
tered the mysteries of mensa, and trans. 
lated into Lat!n various astonishing facta, 
such as, ‘Tho inhabitants of tae islands 
run,” ‘Toe girl is the daughter of the 
queen,” ‘et cae‘era;’’ and all the time that 
the young fresh voloe was cbirruping in 
his ear the tutor’s thoughts were far away 
from the boy and fixed on a desolate grave 
overgrown with dank weeds and grass 
and bearing bis father’s name upon the 
beadstone, 

He wrote to his mother that day, enclos- 
ing the letter in one to Miss Plerrepoint, as 
he always did lest a letter of his might fall 
Into the hands of one of the Cumnors and 
suspicion be aroused by the name of *'Ire- 
dell’’ on the envelope, 

His letter to bia lady-love was vory long, 
and contained a full account of everything 
he had dons, especialiy of his interview 
with Dacane,. 

It was nota lover-like epiatle—Olive set 
the example of being very matter.of fact 
on paper, No one would have guessed 
that the woman who had so passionately 
avowed her love cn the night of the Hunt 
Ball was thesame asehe who wrote such 
long light letters, full of fun and clever 
Chat, sparkling, but never tender, 

Iredell took his cue from her; and so it 
resulted that their correspondence was 
more like that of two o'd friends than of 
affianced lovers. To his mother he wrote 
on this day— 

“Who was Mary Iredell? If she war,fas 
I guess, my father’s mother, why is she 
buried in a remote corner of the church- 
yard with no inscription on her tomb? 
Please tell me, by return of post, all you 
know of my father’s birtb and parentege.”’ 

* is * * 7 » 

It was a very cold nigbt when Gervase 
Oumnor alighted from the train at Lave- 
mead, and athick clinging seafog made 
6verything seem chill and dreary, 

The journey had been a long one, and 
the master of Carolside was both hungry 
and tired, and, asa natural consequence, 
irritable, 

Aa unfortunate contretemps served to in- 
tensify this unevenness of temper. On 
that particular little branch line the train 
was invariably five minutes late, and the 
Servant at Carolside had cometo reckon 
Upon this unpunctuality, 

Therefore, being unwilling to expose his 
beautiful chestnutaa minut3 longer than 
war necessary to the bieak night-air, Wood- 
ward, the couchman, drove into the station 
yard one minute after the train was due, 

By some unaccountable accident the 
train steamed Into the station two minutes 
before the hour mentioned in the time- 
table; and so it happened that Mr, Camnor, 
when he alighted upon the draughty plat- 
forma, found no one there to 
S°OOm bo take bis luggage 
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mistake of his servants, and the station- 
master, thinking to calm his wrath by 
changing the subject, began to give him 
several items of news, 

“Heard the latest, Mr, Cumnor, sir? 
The bell of St, L-onard was heard « matter 
of a fortnight back.’’ 

“What lying story Is thet you’ve got hol 
of? Who told you so?” asked the Squire, 

“Well, sir, many folk heard It; ‘tras 
hesrd all along the coast—pretty aear as 
far as St. Mary Wellwood. They «fo say it 
ain’t been heard for better’n thirty years.” 

“] never heard such confounded rubbish 
in my life!” cried Gervase Comcor, his 
face livid. “I suppose all this has beer 
carried up to the Hall to frighten Miss 
Cumnor?” 

**Woll, no, sir, The Major said as how 
Mics Ivy wasn’t to be told on no account.”’ 

“The Major ie the only man in Engiand 
with a ha’p’orth of common senee! Sut 
how did he come to hear of it?’ 

‘*He heard it himself, sir,’’ 

‘Pack of nonsense! Do I look likea 
fool, sir?” shouted the Squire, 

“Beg pardon, sir, but perhaps you'd 
make bold toask the Major yourself, eir. 
Him and the gentleman a is Master Roy’s 
tutor, they both heard it as they was driv- 
ing from the station the night Mr. Walrond 
come, sir.’’ 

At that moment the tardy groom arrived, 
and his master’s wrath, much to the reltof 
of the station master, was turned in bis 
direction. 

When Mr. Cumnor walked into the hall 
at Carolside, muttering to himeelf and 
throwing off bis coat and glover, Drew,the 
butler, knew at once that something had 
occurred to upset the master. He watched 
fturtively and witn apprehension as he 
picked up and arranged the various articles 
which the Squire bad scattered around, 

“Ask Miss Cumnor the reason why the 
servants were not atthe etation to meet 
me!’ he exclaimed, aa he pushed open the 
boudoir door, 

Only cola and darkness were within. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, the ladies are sitting in 
the old library to-day,’’ said Drew, with 
abject haste, 

“Then why the deuce didn’t you ray so?” 
roared Mr. Cumnor, more incensed than 
ever, 

He turned sullenly towards the door of 
the old library—the room which tn the life- 
time of his cousin Colonel! Iredell! he had 
preferred to any inthe house, He never 
used it now--he could not bear it, 

That beshould have to enter It in the first 
hour of his return intensified his rage. His 
nerves had received a shock by the story of 
the bell of St. Leonard, With angry care. 
lessness, he opened the door and walked 
in, an angry speech on his lips, 

On the threshold however he started back 
and gasped for breath. H6 stood as if pet- 
rifiad, the color forsaking his cheeks, bis 
eyes fixed and glassy. 

The room was long, and the light of the 
great reading-latnp on the writing-tabin at 
the end barely filled it, even though sup. 
plemented by the glow of a bright fire. 
Stretched on the hearthrag waa tall sien- 
der man with very dark bair and moas- 
tache, and an expression of melancholy on 
his face, One arm was round the neck of a 
lovely boy dark-haired as himself, but 
with sparkling eyes and glowing face, The 
two bad built a tower of cards on a fist 
block of wood, and with steady hand the 
young man was placing the fina! card, 

For one moment the Squire gazed upon 
the two, so like a vision of the past; then, 
with a hoarse cry, he reeled, stagyernd,and 
fell heavily upon the polished oak floor, 

“A hapoplexy—what l’ve alwaye been 
afraid of that he would go a-working of 
himself up to one of those days!’’ seid 
Drew, as, hearing the cry and the fall, 
be hurried to give assistance to his master, 

Roy and Iredell both sprang up and ren 
to the door, 

It was the tutor who, with ashen face and 
astrange smile on his !ips, raised the !n- 
animate form of the powerful man in hs 
strong arms and laid him, almost without 
assistance, upon a couch, 

“Conscience makes cowards of va all,’’ 
he refiected, with astrange exultant feel- 
ing at his heart. 





OHAPTER XixX. 
T was not apoplexy which had attacked 
| Gervase Cumnor, 


In a few minutes he bad opened 
his eyes and raised bimaclif n 
one elbow, pushing back tie heavy locks 


of gray heir from his forenead with a sliak 


ing hand, and glaring vacantly around 
him. 
“Jrace,’’ he said, querulonsly-—‘"s 
Cuthbert. wi wan ete nea A 
eA Lhe or -z A A 
mee ¢ ihe a] d ‘ 





restored the Squire to himself. He shud 
dered, closed his eyes for a ent, and, 
allpping his feet from the , oat up de- 
terminedly. 

‘Where am I?’ he asked, 

‘In the old library, sir; you've ’ad a fall,” 
anid Drew concernedly. 

“A fainting-fit,” added Cuthbert quietly, 

Toe old Squire turned his head slowly 
and fixed hiseyes upon the young man, 
It was sucha horrified, stealthy, wicked 
look that Iredell almost shuddered as he 
inet it steadily, 

Silently those two started at each other 
for several seconds, the ohild and the but- 
ler looking on in astonishment. 

‘Who are you?” asked Gervase Oumnor 
at last, In a horse whisper. 

“My name ia ‘Walrond’; I am your son’s 
tutor,’’ 

A look of relief softened the Squire's 
drawn teatures, Hedrew a long breath, 
and a sbadow seemed to pass away from 
him; yet still hiseyes rested balf doubdt- 
fal!y on the tall figure before bim, 

“Come bere--let me shake hands,” he 
said. 

lredoll approached slowly, and be!d out 
out his hand. It was with a strong effort 
of self-control that he did #0; he knew, as 
woll as if Gervase Camnor had told hiin, 
that the reason he wished to shake hands 
with him was that he might feel the warm 
living touch of human fingers, and assure 
himaelf that whet ho saw was not a phan- 
tom called up by his own gullty conacienoce, 

Had Cuthbert Iredell been a difterent- 
Jooking man from what he was, the Squire 
woud have instantly remembered seeing 
him on the day of Ivy's accident; but the 
new and powertul ass ciation of ideas, the 
awful shock he had revolved at first aight 
of the young man, had chased away ali 
other thoughta and memories, It wasonly 
the strange, the fatal |ttrenoss which appeal- 
ed to him. 

* ‘Walrond,’ ” he said slowly—‘“any re- 
lation of the Walronds who used to live 
near here?” 

“None whatever,’’ replied Outhbert, 

The answer seemed to reassure the 
Squire, 

“And so you are tutorivpg that young 
imp?” he sald, 

‘Yes, papa; and he a most awfully Jolly 
fellow!’ cried Roy, unabio to keep allence 
any longer. “i love him like anything.” 

“Oa, do you?” said Mr, Camnor, looking 
at the boy with a grim expression of prido, 
“More than he does you, I’)1 be bound!” 

“Roy and I gst on eacellently,’’ declared 
Outhbert, 

“And, oh, papa, be can iéap a gate, and 
Cilmb the very tallest el'm iu the park, and 
skate; and he’s going to teach ime to swiin; 
and we go such long walks, and when 1’: 
tired be takes me on iils back!’ cried 
Roy breathlessly. 

And pray when does the Latin oume in?” 
asked his iather, with a sneer, 

“Ob, in the mornings; and, If L’in not 
good at lessons, [ mayn’t go out with hii! 
I’ve got to the fourth declension!’ said Ruy 
eagerly. 

“Toat sounds weli,’’ observed Gervase, 
addressing bimeelf to Iredell in what was, 
for him, a conciliatory manner. 

“He is very quick, aud he is # good boy 
ou the whole,’’ sald Cuthbert, caressing the 
hi ad of the child as Koy pressed it jovingiy 
against his tutor’s coat, 

Tne Squire looked atthe two and suilled. 
The reaction bad setip, The relief of ind 
ing that he had been alarmed for notoing 
was so great that bie spirits rose quickly. 

For the moment tbe illusion had been 
wonderfully vivid; but, now that he looked 
cioser, the likeness wax notso great. His 
dead oousin’s eyes had been gray aud soft; 
this roan’s were dark and piercing. 

Tpere was a difference in Leight; and the 
tutor lacked the erect beariog of @ military 
wan, Moreover, his whole manner was 
sterner and leas genial, 

There wasa !i!keness, no doubt—a very 
wtrange likeness; but such things dia bap- 
pen—on® #0 often heard of @ peoultar re 
BO DLIANCs 

Should he allow such a thing to tronbie 
him? He reso!ved tha’ he would not; yet 
in his heart he took a dimsiike to the tutor 
from that moment; for he felt that ue could 
never look at him without being painfully 
reininded of the overmastering horror of 
that moment when he opened the library 
door. 

But, for the present, his chief feel.ng was 
one of relief, and when, nalfan hour later, 








bo came down to dinner be was in quite an 
aroliable mood, 

Every one war full of concern about the 
4quire’s fainting t ind, though he made 


had warned his consin some years pre- 
viously, 

However, be appeared so well and even 
jocuier at dinner that it seemed as though 
anxiety were mispleced, Once or twice 
however during the meal the words he was 
speaking died away on his lips, and he 
stared fixedly, with kuife and fork sus- 
pended, st the tutor, who was oomposedly 
eating his dinner, The trath was that, in 
some trifling habit, some little peoullarity 
of manner, the resemblance between 
Cuthbert and bis fether was constantly ap- 
parent. 

Half through dinner, the invitation to 
Lord Raunaleigh’s house-warming baving 
been fully discussed, Mr. Camnor turne’ 
suddenly and sharply upen his daughter, 
and asked— 

“Well, have you been exercising the new 
mare ” 

The color rushed tothe girl's face, and 
her !!pa quivered, 

“No, papa,” she said very softly, 

“] thought as much!” he rejoined, bring- 
ing hia thick brows ominously together. 
I have a good mind to say you shan’t go 
to Dallithwayte until you have ridden 
Syivial’’ 

The tears giixtened in Ivy’s great sap- 
phire eyes,and she bit ber lip,bat made no 
reply. 

“IT really don’t think she oan help it, 
Gorvaso,” putin Agnes quietly. 

“Holp t? Sho must help itt I know 
what lam about, thank you! The longer 
she walts, the worse coward she'll grow, I 
won't bave tt, I tell you!’ 

**] have lost my nerve, papa,” sald fvy, 
in a scarcely audible tone, 

“Yes, | know you have; and you must 
find it again! Would you believe itt”’— 
turning to Iredell. “She was tne pluckiest 
horsewoman inthe county, but she went 
up to Suffolk with me for afew days’ hunt- 
ing this autumn, and they put her ona 
great brute with a mouth of tron; she was 
thrown, and sinoe then she won't look at a 
horae!’’ 

‘*It seoma vory natural,” said Outhbert. 

“It was such a terrible accident.” inter- 
posed Agnes; ‘she was very nearly killed, 
I am surel wonder, Gervase, that you 
should wish her to ride again.” 

“i suppose that there isa difference he- 
tweon riding about the lanes here and gal- 
loping across country, leaping the most 
pbreak-neck gully shecan find!’ rejoined 
the Squire sharply. 

Outhbert looked at Ivy, on whoue face he 
waw (he saine exp.ceston which he bad 
seen there when, mounted on Wildfire, he 
had looked back and realized the peril in 
which they both were placed. He felt that 
it would be cruelty to compel the girl to 
ride, 

It tan’t exactly that I’m afraid, pepe,” 
she pleaded, in a low saweettone, “It ia a 
feeling which I cannot describe, Theavery 
sound of horses’ hoots makes me shadder 

~I don’t know why.” 

“No, nor apyone else!’ he returned, 
“It's a pleco of hysterioal folly, and It will 
grow and grow, if you give way to it, til 
you beeome #0 nervous that you'll be a 
nuisance & everybody!’’ 

There was soine truth in the MSqatre's 
view of the oase, though thero was no need 
to enforce it ao harshly. He turmed ab- 
ruptly to Iredell, and asked--“Do you 
ride?”’ 

“A little,” answered Cathbert, He was 
wishing heartily that he was not obliged to 
use deceit in the matter, and that he oould 
bave frankly owned from the fret his share 
in Ivy’s accident. Kutsuch a course would 
have been mantfostiy fatal to the secrecy 
he wished tw preserves; becnuse, though he 
bad given the name of “Walroud”’ to 
Squire Phelps, yetevery one else in the 
neighborhood hed known him under bis 
truc name of “Tredeli,”’ and the slightest 
reference Ww the oeourrence would 
havo led toawkward results An it was,the 
question as to whoin bad saved Ivy seemed 
in abeyance, and only 60 long aa it remain- 
ed #0 could he be eertaln that the secret of 
his identity would be safe. 

(TO BB OONTIMUBD. | 
oe — 2. _---—-- 

FRATEBNAL AFFECTION, —No better 
foundation can be iaid for life’s sovial rela- 
tiona than the habit o’ fraternal honor and 
affetion. The goo! brother will be a good 
citizen and a yood friend, He hbaes learned 
in bis youth the lessons needed for matur- 
ity; he has acquired the same habit of self. 
control,the seme tendencies to #yinpathetio 
toeling®, kind and generous acticns 
courteous aud gentle manners, that form 





the ossencea 8 Cclal Lappinem In like 
manner, the maiden who bas bren atrue 
and pvobie sister will be equally trne and 
le ( her reiations of life. She 
as arned the secrets of influence; sie 
Py tained t key wt urna! ear 
a ar w ‘ co a” * paee the ¥ 
} o(exz\* © 
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AT SUBSET. 





BY FURAN MA’d 
Aéa’ the closing of a harvest day, 
When in the 4te\ance sinte the golden sgn, 
He sheds on varied scenes bis parting ray, 
Alike on task oegicoted or weil done; 


Bo death, the sanset of our life, draws near, 

And bourses wherein we bave rejotored or grieved 
Areallunwen, This only thoweth clear— 

The good we wrought, the work we have achieved. 


How iby good seed, and, though i growth be siow, 
A bounleous harvest yet may Bll thy vales. 
Giod te the Jadge: and He sione may Enow 
Which work ehall prosper or how tar it fails, 
—_—_ 


The Story-Teller. 


BY A. FP. R. 











T WAS a bitterly raw December day, 
| and the two women who were sitting 
cbatting In the green reouw of the Bar- 
leigh Theatre shivered o little and drew 
their chairs nesrer to the fire as the wind 
went how iing down the street. 

“Jt ie a miserable day,’’ grumbled one— 
‘and we have another bour to walt before 
this precious reading comes off! Why oa 
arth oouldn’t Mr. Hallett bave inade It ear- 
lier than tweiver’’ 

The other laughed, She waaa tal! dara 
woman of about thirty, and evidently took 
life a good desi mure oasily (han ber friend, 
Perbaps ber position as wileof the manager 
in s0o1mme mensure Oo nduced Lo this, 

“Unfortunate Mr, Hallet!’ she said 
mockingly. ‘Wuoatever that man does 
you are sureto think wrong! Oonfens it, 
Kinja you hate him?" 

*Yos, | do—l bete your reserved cynical 
men! Now Neil Fentoua——”" 

One of the most telling things upon the 
Kurielgh Siege wen Miss Blanche Dela- 
hoyde’s laugh. Sve laugued now sone. 
what lmimoderately, 

“Neil Fenton!" sbe exclaimed at last, 
“Neil Fenton le a obarming, good-looking, 
silly-headed boy of three-and-twenty; and 
you—— Weil, dear, | won't be rude, but 
you are cortainiy more than that, Now it 
is no good pretending to be oross'’—as Em- 
ina Jobneon shrugged ber shoulders in dis- 
dain, ‘Listen to mé,and1 will teli you 
what ja auiusing ine.’’ 

*Goon then,’’ said Misa Jobnaon sulk- 
lly. ‘is itanytuing about the new play?’’ 

‘Bother the new play!’ was the rejoin- 
der, “There isa much more interesting 
piay going on in this theatre already, only 
lain not quite certain whether it ls going 
to be a tragedy or a comedy,.”’ 

Euwe Joboson sat up and opened her 
not very intelligent gray eyes, 

‘*W hat do you mean?” she asked slowly. 

This,’ said the elder actresa tersel y— 
“you are—— Well, 1 will not pay such a 
bad compliment to your common sense, 
dear, as to say you are in love with this 
young Fenton; but, at all events, he has 
captivated your fancy, He, on the other 
hand, does not care a rap for you, but is 
madly in love with this pew girl we en- 
g*god in October—Miss Joan Warren, who 
unless law very much mistaken, bas the 
making of a capital actrees in ber,"’ 

**Reaily, Sianche, you sbould pose asa 
clairvoyant!’’ sneered tue listener. “And 
what isto be the end of it? fe she to be 
Mra. Fenton?’ 

“Shein her turn,” wenton Miss Blanche 
Deiaboyde, whose non-professional name 
was Mra, Gray, “would exchange number 
leas proofs of devotion from young Fenton 
for ope word from Lionel! Hallett,” 

* Noneense, Blancbe!"’ 


“And Hallett, with the usual blindness 
ofimen, never guesses it, and cares only 
for hie work,” added Mra Gray calmly, 

“Nonsense, Biancbe—stuff and nonsense, 
Itell you!” Emma Johnson excialmed 
angrily, “You readso much rubbish’— 
with a contemptuous glance at the yellow- 
becked novel in her friend's bands—‘that 
you get bold of all sorts of fanciful notiona, 
Why, Licue!l Hallett is Gfty, if he is a day, 
and Joan Warren is only twenty-two, and 
Hallett does not cares bit about women! 
You can work for bim and dreas for bim 
and do all you can to piease bim, and it 
wilt never move bim a jot, | am sure!’’ 

‘Ob, you are sure, are you?” asked Mra, 
Gray significantly. ‘Il thought there was 
some reason for your detesting the man! 
Bati don’t think you need distress your- 
self, Kmma;for 1 quite agree with you that 
he is not the man to care much for any girl; 
and, if hedid, | know he would not make 
love to her unless he could marry her; 
and be is oo poor to get married, 1 should 
imagine.’’ 

“Whats Sir Gaiahad!"’ ejaculated Miss 


Johnson, with another sneer 
B ag A many yearsofa hard-work 
pg and t very envitabie life had robbed 
HDanagers wile neither of her kindness 





of beart nor of her shrewd common sense. 

“He ina gentioman,” se said pointedly; 
and then there was a rather uncomfortable 
pause, 

Emma Johnson broke the silence by an 
abrupt question. 

“Why don't you tell the girl what you 
have told me?” she esked, 

“For two reasons,’’ sald Mra, Gray curtly, 
sbrugging ber shoulders, 

“And they are?”’ 

'Firet, ag Joan Warren hea never men- 
tioned Mr, Haliett’s name in my bearing, 
she would natarally resent my teliing her 
what 1 know; and; secondiy——” 

“Well?” 

“Secondly, Artbur’’—‘‘Arthur”’ wes Mr. 
Gray—‘‘forbids it, Joan Warren will bave 
&@ good part in the new play, and, froma 
business point of view, it is inadvisable 
that anything sbould bappen to upset or 
annoy her, She—”’ 

The explanation was cut short by a rap 
at the door, and Neil Fenton, with several 
other members of the company, entered 
the room, 

‘*How are you, Mrs. Gray? (Good morn- 
ing, Mise Johnson!" said young Fentor 
gaily, ‘It ia almost twelve, isn’t it? 1am 
anxiousto bear the reading.’ He wasa 
fair-nairea, bright-looking young fellow, 
andan immense favorite with the com- 
pany. ‘Has Miss Warren come yet?’’ Le 
asked, “It matters a good deal more to her 
than to me of course, because the governor 
sald she would have a good part in it, 1 beg 
your pardon, Mrs, Gray—I hope that was 
not said to me in confidence!”’ 

**] don't think Mr, Gray would say much 
to you in oonfidence,’’ was the dry re- 
sponse; apd a laugh followed at young 
Fenton’s expense. 

Fenton never heeded it; he was welcom 
ing @ girl who bad just entered, 

“We were just talking of you, Miss War- 
ren,” said he, “Aren’t you a/l anxiety to 
hear the reading? 1 nave made a bet tnat 
it will turn out to bean awiully good 
thing. Whatdo you say?” 

‘*l aun sure it will be good!”’ 

The girl’s voloe was bright and clear,and 
she abook her head defiantly when a inan 
near ber suggested that Hallett was so pro- 
verbially unlucky both as journalist and a 
playwright that there were grave reasons 
to fear for the new venture, 

“Then this will be bis first success,’’ she 
said prettily; ‘and 1 am rejoicing in ad- 
vance,”’ 

“Thank you!”’ said a quiet voice behind 
ber; Joan Warren turned round in dis- 
may. 

In the doorway stood a tall cynical-look- 
ing man with a clean-shaven beavily-lined 
face and deep set penetrating eyes. He 
stood for a faw moments enjoying the littie 
pause of astonisnment that followed his 
words, and then entered the room with a 
quick nervous tread. 

“Thank you, Miss Warren,’’ he repeated 
—‘unless, of course, you knew I was there 
and spoke forthe mere sake of gratifying 
my vanity. I have known that done 
before by would-be kind friends.’”’ 

Joan Warren beid out her hand witha 
frank smile, and spoke some kindly words 
of greeting; but the rest of the company 
merely nodded, and hastened to obey Mr, 
Gray's request that they would take their 
seats and cease talking. Evidently Lionel 
Hallett was no favorite in the theatre, 

The manager spoke a few oourteous 
words explaining that Mr, Hallett bad 
written the piece witn a view to the person- 
ality of each actor. 

He had had ample opportunities of study- 
ing them, for he had constantly attended 
performances of the comedy that was then 
running. 

The piey, in Mr, Gray’s own opinion, 
was cleverly constructed and cleverly writ- 
ten, and he trusted they would agree with 
him, 

He then announced the title—"’ Thanks To 
The Law’’—and begged the author to com- 
menoe bis reading. 

Lionel Hallett read rapidly and well; 
and, when be had finished, there was a |'t- 
tle burat of genuine applause, 

“Oapital!l”’ “First-rate!l’’ “Safe to take!” 
were some of the remarks made; while 
Hallett gathered his manuscript together 
and began speaking to the actor—a man 
named Martin—who had made the remark 
to Joan Warren as to a possible failure. 

“You were quite right about my ill- 
luok,’’ he sald, with a grave simile; ‘but I 
think the tide wili turn at last,’’ 

‘‘And no one will be more pleased than 
I,’’ said Martin genially—he could afford 


to be at his ease, for, as “leading man,” he 
knew beforehand what character would be 
necessarily allotied to him, and he was 
pleased with bis part, 

here was a good dea f anxiety visible 
as Mr.Gray proceeded to give out the parta, 


Charles Martin was to pley the hero, Nell 
Fenton was made bappy vy & more import- 
ant role than be bad anticipated, and the 
rest of the company received their parts 
with a better grace than was usually the 
case, Joan Warren was to be the beroine, 
and Emma Joboson an old-young lady of 
the Miss ‘Tox type. 

As soon as thin was arranged, Hallett 
looked at his watob, and was bastening 
away with afew wordsof thanks to his 
audience, when he was stopped by Miss 
Jobnson, Her face was crimson and ber 
words were jerky, 

“Oan I speak to you in the passage?” she 
asked, ‘I will not detain you long.” 

“Oertainly!”” be said courteously; and, 
following her out, he shat the door bebind 
them. 

A general laugh went round the room. 

“Poor fellow, | pity him!’ said Martin 
comically, “I can imagine how she will 
coax and command and threaten and plead 
—eb, Gray?” 

The manager shook bis head. 

“Oan’t be belped,”’ he said grimly. ‘She 
is a clever actress; but she is physically un- 
suited for the character of Marie.” 

“What do they mean?” Joan asked Fen- 
ton. ‘Marie is my part!’’ 

‘*Yeou—that is just it,” aaid the young 
fellow—‘that Is whaf has put Mies Jobnson 
in such a rage. Marie is the lead, and she 
thinks she ought to haveit instead of you. 
Don’t look so serious, Miss Warren! It is 
not yourfault. Oome here, Mr. Gray,” he 
added, ‘and explain matters to Miss War- 
ren, She is worrying herself! because Miss 
Johnson feels injured,’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Gray cheerily, ‘My 
dear child, tbe explanation is very simple, 
You are not perbaps so good an actress as 
she is;but you look the part, and she 
doesn’t, You can understand that a big, 
fair matronly-looking woman would not 
get the cnaracter of little Bohemian Marie, 
can’t you? Sut you are half italian, and a 
good deal of gesture comes natural to you; 
you are also bright and restiess and pretty, 
You'll look the part exactly,” 

Meanwhile Hallett was hurrying up the 
Strand, 

“Whata nuisance that woman ie!’’ he 
thought. ‘“‘And I foresee trouble abead ;for, 
as she can’t play the one part, she won't 
play the other—at leant, not properly. Bus, 
ob, to think that the piece is definitely put 
into hand! I declare I could cheers in the 
streets! How delighted Marie will be!’’ 

He tarned into a floriat’s shop as he 
thought of bis invalid wife, and selected a 
Marsbal Niel rose, though the extrava 
wanoe rather troubled bis conscience. 

‘“‘Bat] can make up half the shiliing by 
waiking home—and this is a red-leiter 
day,” thought he, 

It was a long way from the theatre to the 
tiny house in Oamberwell; but he reached 
home at last, and let hiueelf in with the 
latch-key, intending to enter softly and 
surprise those within. But for an boar or 
wore four iittle curly heads had been 
pressed against the wicdow ‘‘watobing for 
fatber,’”’ and, before he could close the 
door, the children had rushed down the 
stairs and had reached him, 

‘*Do they like it father?’’ “Father, what 
does Mr. Gray say?” ‘Fadie, has it 
’ooeded?’’ 

“Yes, yes! There, my boys, don’t throt- 
tleme! h, my Rosebud!’’—stopping to 
pick upthe one little daughter from the 
unidst of his boisterous trio of boys, “Has 
it succeeded? Yes, my darlings. Shoat it 
out, Rosie—shout it up to mother! Say the 
play’s all right!’’ 

Witb bis little girlin his arms and bis 
boys clinging around him, Hallett went up 
tue stairs straight to bis wife’sroom. Sie 
was lying on the couch as usual, with the 
tell-tale crutches within easy reach; but the 
voice with which she greeted her husband 
was as cheerful as his own. 

‘Itis delightful to see you back again, 
Lionel! And the company liked it?’’ 

‘All but one, Here is a rose, Maudie, 
Give itto mother Frank. 1’ll go and take 
of these wet things, and then tell you all 
about it,’’ 

‘lt is perfectly childish to behave like 
this,’’ he said, on his return, ‘‘when, for all 
we can tell, it may be condemned the first 

night! But the way they took It was very 
good, Martin said it was the beat thing 
he had heard for years; and Miss Warren 
will make a splendid Marie, No, no, boys” 
—as tue little feliows began to clear a space 
upon the table—“] don’t think { will work 
to-day! Let’s have a holiday.” 

‘Oh, father?’ 

‘*Bravo, fatner!”’ 

Rosie patted him upon the back, and her 
brothers cheered lustily, 





“Yes, there are good times comiaog, | 
think. We will earn come money, Rose 
‘and make mother strong, and send the 





Dboys to school, And what shal: you and 
Ido? Tell me, Rosepud!”’ 

“Bay dolls, faaie!l’’ 

Sitting there with his children clustering 
round him and bia wife’s patient hands 
lying in his, Lionel Hallett seemed almost 
a different man from the one whu had so 
recently quitted the theatre—for he was 
happy. 

Lionel had a nervous fear of becoming 
an object of pity and consideration; and for 
this reason very few of his business friends 
knew of his domestic troubles, or even that 
he was married. 

“To bear myself pitied because [ have 
four hungry young mouths to feed, or to 
bave any one ask after my poor wife, wouid 
be intolerabie!"” be said once when, on his 
becoming more than usually intimate with 
some business connection, Maude had 
urged the advisability of nis speaking of 
himeelf, ‘I don’t want people to know of 
my home, All day long I am tolling and 
workingand getting rubbed the wrong 
way, and I want to keep this piace sacred. 
‘How is your wife? Poor thing, I hope she 
is better!’ Jast think, Maude, how I should 
feel—{ who am ao rich in my wifel’’ 

Maude could not withstand such reason. 
It had never occurred to the young wife 
that there might be another reason for 
making his marriage known. 

lt woyld have required a far more 
worldly woman—a Mrs, Gray, for instance 
—to imagine that another wowan, perhaps 
unconsciousiy, might yield her heart to 
this busy preoccupied man with the dark 
plereing eyes and coo! sarcastic speech. 

Yet Bianche Gray’s hastiiy drawn conciu. 
sion had been a right one, Joan Warren, 
young, impulsive, and warm-hearted, had 
rained this struggling writer to a pedestal 
on which sbe worshipped bim with all the 
ordor of her romantic Italian nature; and, 
just as littie Rose Haliett made her cugges- 
tion as to how they sbould spend the pos- 
sibly coming weait:., Joan had registered a 
silent vow. 

“I will work and work and play this 
part splendidiy,’’ thought the young 
actrees; ‘‘and he will be so grateful to me 
that be will learn to—perhapsto love me 
just @ little bit; for hia first success shail be 
mainly owing to me.” 

= * o * * 2 

The weeke passed on, and the new play 
was in active rehearsal, Marob the fourth 
was the date fixed for the first production; 
and, as tue day drew near, Hallett’s excite- 
ment knew no bounas, 

Would it sucoved? Would it fall? Tuose 
were the questions that baunted him day 
and night. 

Thanks tothe enthusiasm the first read- 
ing bad awakened, the actors worked with 
a will, in the encouraging belief that their 
work would be crowned with success, + 

Even E uma Johnson caught the contag- 
ious belief, and, to the surprise of all con- 
cerned, accepted the inevitable with a good 
grace, and evidently was bent upon making 
uer part a success, 

No one however worked with such amsz- 
ing ardor asthe young actress Joan War- 
ren. 

She began her study of Marie by adopt- 
ing the unusual course of asking dallett to 
explain bis conception of the character. 

“I don’t want to do what they cail create 
the part,” sbe told him; ‘I want to under- 
stand your conception of the character, and 
then embody !t for you.’’ 

Struck by her unselfibnese, Hallett toiled 
day after day to make her realize the char- 
acter; and bis efforts were crowned with 
successs. ; 

Joan seemed thoroughly to have merged 
ber own identity in that of his heroine; and 
she studied with such unfiagging vigor 
that Hallett at times ventured on a remom 
strance, 

“It isaaterribly difficult part! You will 
kill yourself if you go on like thie!’ be 
would say; but the giri never heeded, ‘I 
must represent Marie well,’’ she would 
anewer; ‘I will rest sfterwards.’’ 

In one scene only was she likely to fail— 
and both Hellett andshe knew it. It was 
in the final act, where the littie Bonemian, 
on tbe point of wedding her lover,suddenly 
learns the illegitimacy of her birth; the 
sudden revulsion of feejing and the borror 
of the thing combined almost deprive her 
of her reason, 

Her exitinthe preceding act was bright 
and joyous; her entry in this wea to be in- 
dicative of the confi cting emotions that 
held possession of her. 

The scene was rehearsed again and sgaiD, 
until Joan was in despair; and even young 
Fenton was forced to admit that ber iast 
act was decidedly her weakest. Hallett 


} alone upheld her, 


4 


‘On the night !teelf, the lights and t 
music and the general excitement W 
belp you wonderfally,” he told her,“Unly 
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learn the words perfectly. Be sure of the 
mechanical part, and the rest will follow of 
itecif."” 

And Joan, though sorely disappointed at 
berown want of power, beileved him im- 
plicitly. 

Being brought so much into contact with 
Lionel Hallett had done mach to deepen 
the girl's hero-worship; and he was so 
honestiy grateful to her that, when they 
were alone, he dropped much that was re- 
pelient in his manner and showed himself! 
at his beat. 

‘He likes me better than he did,”’ decided 
the girl, modest even in her thoughts of the 
wonderful happiness thatshe dreamed was 
coming to her, “He smiled to-day when I 
met him,” 

. 2 = * * + 

The eventful Saturday arrived, A ‘‘first 
night” at the Burleigh is always a great 
event in the theatrical world; and a rumor 
that the new play was likely to bea big 
success had brought togethera brilliant 
and representative audience. Royalty bad 
arrived,and a well-known New York critic 
who bad been sent over especially for the 
production sat smiling biandly in the 
critics’ row of stalls, 

“You will bavea fair hearing of once,” 
sald Artbar Gray kindly, as the curtain 
rose amnidst a burst of appiause; and Hallett 
nodded in reply. 

His face was as impassive and bis voice 
as calm as ever; but his whole soul was ina 
tumult 

For thirty long years this man had been 
fighting fora placein the literary world. 
He had worked indefatigably; but, bya 
series of mischances and from an unbroken 
resolve not to seek favor obsequlously with 
the pow that were, he bad sunk to the 
level ofa publisber’s hack; and, as Gray 
bad said, this was the first timea fair Lear- 
ing bad been accorded him, 

Asthe play went on, gradually growing 
in strength, tbe doubts that bad been tor. 
menting him were one by one set at rest, 
Martin was playing splendidly, and Joan 
acted as though stage-fright were a thing 
unknown. 

As the curtain went down on the first act 
and a number of .cene-shifters crowded on 
to the stage, Hallett found himself con- 
fronted by E>nma Johnson, 

She did not appear inthe second act; and, 
as the others had hurried away to their 
dressing rooms, the two were virtually 
alone, 

‘Are you satisfied? It is going well, ian’t 
it?’”’ she said, 

Hallett looked at her in astonishment, 
The actresa’s paint hid any trace of pallor; 
but ber lips were twitching and ber eyes 
were glittering. . 

“Are you ili?” he asked. 

“Ill? Certainly not!’’ she said, with a 
laugh. ‘How pleased all your friends will 
be—won’t they, Mr. Hallett?’”’ 

‘{ heve no friends in the theatre,”’ he an- 
Swered ooldiy; for the pecailar tone in 
which she was speaking botn puzzled and 
annoyed bim, 

“No—not in the theatre,” she said 
promptly; “but your home people—won’t 
they be pleased, Mr. Hallett?’’ 

The man looked past her, and saw the 
manager adyancing towards them, 

“Excuse me, Miss Johnson,’ he said, 
totally ignoring her question; ‘I think Mr. 
Gray isin search of me;’’ and he turned 
away. 

Emma Jobneson went back slowly to the 
green-room, Tbe expression on her face 
was bardly a pleasant one, and the few 
words sue bad exchanged with the author 
bad not tended to improve it. 

In spite of ber apparant submission, she 
nad never forgiven either Hallett or Joan 
Warren for having taken from her what 
8bé6 considered to be rightfully her part; 
and, from the moment she knew she bad 
failed in her endeavor to secure for herself 
the role of the heroine in ‘‘Thanks To Tbe 
Law,’’ she bad sworn to be revenged upon 
her luckier rival. 

Farthermore, she felt uncomfortably 
sure that, should Joan’s !mpersonation be 
& success, she— Emma—woula never again 
Obtain the lead. 

Two reasons therefore combined to ren- 
der bor anxious that Joan should fail, She 
must fail! Gradually the idea took com- 
plete possession of her. Yes—she would 
make her fail! Bot how? That was the 
question, 

Suddenly she remembered’ Blanche 
Gray’s confidence in the green-room. Joan 
Warren, she had affirmed, was in love 


with Lionel Hallett, and be cared nothing 
her, 





Why did he care nothing for her? Was 
hein love with somebody else? Was he 
married? She would find out 

it was not long after c ng to this deter 

nation that Emma Johnaon had Hallett \ 





followed home, Once she knew he was 
married, the means of revenge would lie 
ready to her hand. 

Allthe company were aware that the 
young actress’s nerves were sorely tried by 
6xpectation on the first night, and that the 
doctor had foretold a serious illness unless 
the strain were removed, 

“Fortune favors me at last!’’ mused 
Emma, as she thought of the few words 
that were necemary to throw the giri off 
ber balance and so spoil the final scene, 
‘They shail learn to be sorry they pushed 
me on one side, even though they will not 
guess the cause o7 ber failure!”’ 

The second act was almost over; and, as 
she rested io the green-room, Emma 2e- 
came conscious of the thunders of applause 
that greeted the fall of the curtain, 

“It is going splendidly!” cried Martin, as 
the actors came trooping in. “Gray is 
nearly off his head wita delight, and the 
Prince has sent round a message of con- 
gratulation,’”’ 

Emma bardly listened to what he was 
saying. 

“Whore is Miss Warren?’ she asked; 
and, on being told that she was ocbanging 
her dress, Emma abruptly left the room. 

Arrived at Joan’s dressing-room, she sit 
patiently waiting while the girl changed 
her ball dress fora simple black frock, and 
then begged her to dismiss the dresser, 

“7 have something to ask you,” she sai, 

“There are only two minutes before I go 
on,’’ suggested Joan nervously. 

She felt so overwrought by the excite- 
ment ofthe night that she could hardly 
control herself su fficlently to listen, 

“I¢ is about Mr. Hallett,’’ added Emma 
calmly. 

“Tell me, please,’ sald Joan instantly; 
and tbe other continued, 

‘“‘You know, my dear Miss Warren, that 
you are several years younger than I am, 
and that 1 have always iaken a great inter- 
est in you.” 

“You are very kind,’’ said the girl me- 
chanically. 

‘And I cannot help noticing, as every 
one has noticed,” went on the suave ton- 
gue, “that youare becoming very fond of 
him.” 

‘Miss Johnson! I think——” 

Natural instinct prompted the girl toa 
vebement disclaimer; but, as she glanced 
up and encountered the cold impassive 
geze that was fixed upon her, the words 
died upon her lips, 

The elder woman smiled maliciously as 
sbe noted her confusion. 

‘Don’t distress yeurself, child,” she said 
coolly. ‘‘I daresay Mr. Haliett has allowed 
you to believe he loved you; he knew you 
would act Marie all the better for his sake. 
But I tnink !t fair to tell you that he’’—she 
paused a moment, watching the giri’s 
rapidly paling lips, and then, just as the 
call-boy tapped at the door witn the an- 
nouncement, “The curtain’s going up, 
ladies!” she finished her sentence—‘the is 
married!”’ 

Charlies Martin was alone on the stage 
when Marie invade ber entrance in the third 
act. Practised actor as he was, he could 
not check an involuntary start of surprise, 
Joan Warren's eyes were widened bya 
look of deep distress that was pitiabie to be- 
hold; the slight fragile figure, clad in the 
clinging biack gown, seemed literally 
powerless as she sank into the nearest 
chair,and tie tiny twitching hands clutched 
at the vacant air. Was thin the girl they 
had all thought too weak for such a power- 
ful scene? A Modjeska could not have con- 
ceived it better! 

“je it true? Isit true?’’ were hor first 
words; and atthe sound ofthe agonized 
whisper the audience, which had been 
startled by so splendid an entrance, settied 
themss! vgs into deep salience and atten- 
tion, 

The scene wenton. Martin was playing 
capitally,all were agreed; but the girl acted 
like one possessed. The patietic pleading 
to her lover, alternated by the fits of fpry 
in which spe anathematized the memory of 
the dead lather who bad entalied such 
shame upon her, were alike inimitable; and 
the people eatin breathless admiration, 
watcbing the actress go mad before their 
eyes without even a suspicion of the actual 
trath. 

‘Sne has taken Haliett’s advice,’’ whis 
pered her fellow-actors. “Sho was letter- 
perfect, anc the excitement has given ber 
all that was wanting.’’ 

“Her conception of madnessis simp. y 
wondertul!’’ declared the critics; and thse 
breathbiess silence was broken by uncon- 
trollable applause. 


Emma Jobnson was otterly perpiexed, 
Sne herself was not allowed out of the 
green-room; but ahe could se6 the absor 
faces of those who stood in the wings. 

aught their muttered oc nents 














she was at last summoned to the stage, she 
glanced dirvotiy at Joan—and that glance 
explained all. 

Tbe sudden shock to the girl’s already 
overwrought nerves had supplied the one 
touch that was lacking, and the wonderful 
success of the play and the genius of the 
actress were due to the womau who had 
planned to wreck them both. 

The last few minutes were occupied by 
Marie’s death-scene—the death was caused 
bythe poison the girl bad drunk in her 
first agony of shame—and once morea 
marvellous silence fell upon the densely 
crowded house, 

The girl was lying on the couch, the last 
faltering words falling from ber stiffening 
lips, when, with a sudden convulsive shud- 
der, she reared herself upright and pointed 
straight before her into space, 

“I love you—so I leave you!” she sald, 
with fierce earnestness; and then, as the 
curtain slowly descended, she fell helpless 
to the floor, 

It wes an unrehearsed effort, and electri- 
fied the audience, Tne theatre rang with 
plaudite and cheers, and cries of ‘‘Author 
—author!” resounded from all parts of the 
house, 

“] shall take the call only with Miss 
Warren, She has made the play,”’ declared 
Hallett, unselfish even in bis triumpb. 

But Mr, Gray told him he mast goon 
alone; Miss Warren had been carried to her 
own room—shbe had fainted. 

So they cheered him to the echo; and, the 
orthodox ‘first night’? apeech from the 
manager having followed,the peoplesiowly 
d, spersed, 

Never doubting but that Joan bad reoov- 
ered and gone bome, and refusing all 
kindly-meant offers to celebrate the event 
in a champagne supper, Lionel Hallett 
rushed out of the theaire and home to his 
wife, 

“Success, dear one--success at last!’’ he 
cried, ashe flang himself down by her 
couch and kissed the wan cheeks down 
which the tears of joy were streaming. 
“Ab, Maude, tt hascome at last! You will) 
get strong now, dear. Ab, you rogues!’’— 
as four white-robed children crept softly 
into the room, their golden curls gleaming 
in the lamplight. “Don’t be afraid, my 
darlings! It is a great success!’ 

‘+A success, fatber?’”’ Rosie flow straight 
to his arme, while the lads hung aboat him 
in a perfect ecstasy of delight. “Tell us all 
about it!” 

So, with his little daughter lying against 
his breast and his wife and boys listenivg 
with keen interest to every word, Hailett 
told them sll that bad happened that nigbt. 
He and his family then drew their chairs io 
the table, and the long-deferred supper 


began. 
That must have been the brightest snd 
merriest supper-party in all London. 


Every one talked at once, and sbriekaof 
laughter rang round the room as the Rose- 
bud filled her mug tothe brim with rallk 
and waterand gravely announced her in- 
tention of giving them ‘‘some toast.”’ 

“You mean a toast—the toast of the even- 
ing,” putin a brother, proud of his super- 
lor knowledge. 

“Go on, darling—never mind b!im!’’ 
called out her father; and the Rosebud 
raised ber blue wnug well over her head, 
and stretched the other little fat hand w.- 
wards them, 

“Fadie’a play!’ sie sald impressively. 
“His first success! Biess him!” 

oe * . * *® * 

The Monday newspapers contained glow- 
ing criticiams of the new play; to several of 
them the following notice was appended — 


“We regret to state that (ue young actress 
who created such a sensation in the part of 
the heroine is at present dangerously 11), 
Sue is suffering from brato fever,occationed, 
00 doubt, by the arduous nature of her 


duties, Weare however giad to add that 


the doctors in attendance hold out atrong 
hopes of her ultimate recovery. There in 
no trutu in the report that ber part in 
“Tpanke To Tae Law” wiil be untertaken 
by Mise Emma Jobneon,” 
-_ og 
WHITK DINNKKS —"**White dinners’ 
have been intrxiuced at fasulonable Traa- 
gatiantic watering places, as colured deov- 
ratiuns have been somewhat overdone, 
The chinais the purest white Koyal Derby, 
while silver and cut orys#tal candelabra, 
vases, and disnes hold respectively white 
candies with silver shades, snowy lilies 
and silvery- white bon-bons tied with white 


motre ribbon, which aiso fastens the dinner 
napkins, Tie buttonhole bouquets for 
ladies and yentiemnéen are white orchids, 
and white violets foatin the finver bowls, 
| White soups and meats preserve the unity 
( ( r, the darks viandsa being concealed 
“ ~ ws ’ } the la 6 yrapee a 
ar * r f the @a 


Scientific and Useful, 


BAROMETERS.—A new barometer from 
Parts comprises the figure of a corypnee on 
athick card, The skirt of tne dancer is 
made of some gausy material, which ts 
sensible of every change in the weather. 

NAVIGATION.—It is proposed securing 
knife biades to the stern bearings of steam 
launches for the purpovwe of cutting the 
weeds asthe vessel stcams along, witha 
view cf preventing the screw from fouling, 


Insnot Trar —A Georgia inventor bas 
contrived an insect trap to rid the cotton 
and tobacco fields of moths. It consists 
simply cfa lamp beneath which isa wide 
pan containing oll. Tho little creatures are 
attracted by the light, hit up againat it, and 
down they go into the oll and perish, 


A New Bat.—A Chicago base ball en- 
thusiast has invented a new bat, having s 
well-marked curve near the end. He 
claims that the effect wil: be to produce a 
rotary or spinning motion of the ball in its 
Gight toa higher degree than is now possi- 
ble, and thus to make the task of catching 
the ball more diffioult, or, holding it If 
caught, 

SiIGNBOARDS —Waterbury, (Conn,,) has 
adopted an economical plan for securing 
new signboards on the prinolpal thorough- 
fares losdiug into the piace from the ad- 
joining ovuntry towns, The select men 
have autborized an advertising agent to 
orect thirty-six of these boards, on the con- 
dition that the town Is put to no expense, 
Tbe agent bas sold the advertising space on 
twenty-four of the boards to two merchants, 


CALI00O-PRINTING, — In calloo-printing 
the dye-stufl solutions are mixed with a 
thickening, starch, paste, gum-tragacanth, 
and, if necessary, a mordant, and applied 
to the fibre by means uf printing blocks or 
rollers. Then usually follows steaming, 
whereby the dye stuff and murdaut are 
caused to penetrate the fibre and combine 
with it. When albumen is employed, the 
albumen, which at the beginning is soluble 
coagulates by the steaming process, and in 
this state holds the dye stuff Mxed upon the 
fibre, 





— — <a 
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Farm and arden, 

Some farmers oonsider certain marks in 
a cow as indicating her quailty as a miliker, 
but a far better guide ja to weigh her milk 
regularly. That tells the story withoat 
any guess work, and tells exactly what 
every owner ought to know, 

Wastes LANnp,-—I1t will be time to reclaim 
the waste places of the earth when the al- 
ready cullivabie ones are made to produce 
full cropa, The work before us is to make 
the moat of what we bave instead of hunt- 
ing for more, 

W aeps.—Throwing weeds to the pig pen, 
in order to make manure, is an old custom, 
but weeds that contain seeda should be de- 
stroyed in some other manner, It ia from 
the manure heap that weeds aro hauled out 
and spread on the farm,in the shape of 
seed, and especialiy trom the plg-pen, 

CHEAMBRIES. -— Co-opérative cream- 
eries are of great benefit to dull, back ward, 
unenterprising nelghborhoods, It infuses 
life and thought into them, and soctability 
to some extent, Itincltes to greater care 
of live-stock and also to keeping more 
stock. It relieves women of a vast deal of 
drudgery. 

PRODUCTIVENEAS,— The average produc 
tlona per acre of land can be largely in- 
creased, and by high farming, with overy 
foot of ground made Ww yield to its fullest 
capacity, the productions in this oountry 
would equal those of China or Japan, 
where all far:ns are but little larger than 
our gardens, 

InsgOTS.—There ts nothing so effective 
for destroying Inreecta as buhach, dalma- 
tlan, or any kind of ftreeh insect powder, 
though It 1s somewhat expensive com pared 
with otber insecticides. It is a certain 
remedy for the attacks of the cabbage but 
terfiy, and destroys rose-bugs if appiled 
frequently. As itis now being ygrown ex- 
tensively in California, it will no doubt be 
cheaper in # few years. 

LaBOR OF PLOWING.—In all such mat- 
ters the labor is (he first consideration, and 
no farmer will plow twice l! he oan wake 
one plowing suffice, Butthis work should 
be balanced by the seving of labor later on, 
in the destruction of weeds at the first 








piowing, the better oc ndition of the seed 

bed for wheat, the cleaner the field of 

wheat in the spring of weeds, and the 

i greater the yield by the larger amount of 

ant f i rendered nore available, due t& 
6 stirring of t gol! and the action of 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
('™ ADVANCE.) 
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4 Ooptes (ue Year, and One to getver-ap of 


B Oopy Crme Yaar, . 20... .cccesccceees neces 


16 Copies One Year, and One wo getter-ap of 
CHOW. . cc ccccccens voces ccvvesccces coescesooes lo. oe 

Additions to Ulnhe ce> be mee atany time during 
the year etrimerets 

1h te BOt re ynired Lhat a) bue memvers Of @ Ulad 
be at the same poswiine 

Remit by Postal Urduer, Postai Note, Draft, Oheck, 
or Hegtetered I aiter. 

Al ways enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
it @ eeparate reply, to insure response, 

ADVERTIAING BHATEA FURNIANED OW APFLICA- 
TION, 

Adress all letters to 

THE SATURDAY FVENING PONT, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Pebtication office. TM Kansom Kt 


A Mtendy Record. 

No student of sociology has ever suc 
corded in foding a person of fair educa 
tion who has not sat one time or other be- 
gun keeping a diary; but we never yet 
heard of apy one wh» persevered in the 
fascinating pursuit. 

All of us sre inclined t) think the pres- 
ent time uninteresting; each day's experi 
ences are bald and tame, and even the ex 
citemepts that we fee] never seem to be 
worth recording, for we imagine that they 
will remain vivid for the term of our exiat- 
ence Whata delusion! 

There ia not aman, no matter how old 
and callous he may have become, who 
wonld sot be made better by reading the 
thoughts that quickened in his mind when 
he Waa young. 

We are giving sound advice when we 
say, ‘Keep a steady record of your daily 
actions and thoughts; hold) nothing too 
trivia); never allow laziness to check you, 
and goon accumulating the «xperiences of 
your !fe When you come to be old, you 
will find that you have hoarded a treasure 
which can be truly enjoyed by yourself 
and by nobody else.” 

No man who has not reached middle age 
at least can understand how the years be 
come blurred. If we ialk now to a man of 
forty five about sometbing that happened 
in 1870 we shal) flnd that his mind is all 
but biank, even though hie memory be 
ratber good than otherwise 

Kach of us can remember the events of 
childhood and adolescence with precision; 
but asthe world gains a hold on us and 
custom weighs us down, we are certain to 
rol] the years into one unti) preat tracts of 
our life seem to Lave been traversed by us 
with the speed of flitting phantoms 

Every man teels confitent to day that he 
cannot forget the experiences that passed 
between the time of waking and the time 
of sleeping; but when lo morrow comes the 
process o1 lading begins, and after a few 
years have gone by we find that we cannot 
remember apylbing save poignant grief, 
keen joys, crushing disasters. 

So utterly does time obliterate the more 
minute memories of life that a man may 
sludy with delight the thoughts which he 
set down before the passage of days dulled 
bis memory. 

We kaoow that the keeping of diaries has 
its tunny side. Nothing can be more ps. 
thetic and droll than the floods of confi- 
deaces which the susceptible schoolgirl 
pours forth to her pretty locked volume. 
We are sadly atraid however that these 
confidences are pot always sacred to one 
person; indeed we ice] certain that the cus. 
tom of exchanging diaries is more preva. 
lent than tne purist thinks desirable. 

Yet we think that many a echoo! mistress 
and many a staid ‘‘mamma’’ would be less 
exacting and more sympathetic if they 
would take the trouble to keep before them 





the lives that record their own days of 
dreaming and folly 

The young man's diary w usualiy a ter- 

rible aflair woen he first begins. He is of 

uree conceited, and equally of course he 

eis that 8 misuncerstood h & grues 

Ula. 2 w 
bas not lost his illusions: he is 





generous, sanguine, full of hero worship, 
and bis most ca/fish errors may serve as 
pathetic lessons for the worn adult to whom 
all illusions bave come to be eubjecta for 
mockery. 

When the low dark verge of life is 
peared, the discontented man who is in- 
clined to rail against the world and fa'e 
should always have by him a book which 
may remind him of how much he has actu- 
ally lived and enjoyed. 

Not one of us ever shows sufficient grati- 
tude to the Power that gives us gladness 
and hope and the delight of strength; but 
we might perhaps be corrected in our ten- 
dencies if we only recalled the pleasures 
and the good gifis whereof the memory is 
veiled behind the curtain of obecuring 
years. 

To any one who is inclined to call diary. 
writing a waste of time we should like to 
address a crucial question—"'What would 
you or what would the vast community ol 
Christians give in exchange for a simple 
diary kept by one of the literary elaves of 
Pontius Pilate?’ 

Suppoeing that some simple man had 
daily watched the doings of the Twelve 
while they were in Jerusalem, and added 
his testimony to that of the Gospels, would 
pot thousands be willing to make pilgrim- 
ages only to gase on the inestimably pre- 
cious manuscript? The question needs no 
answering. 

The man who keeps a picture of his own 
mental growth constantly before bim is 
educating himself in the highest sense, and 
he may, for all he knows, be conferring 
more real benefit on future generations 
than he would by leaving fortune upon for. 
tune to be cut and carved by lawyers, 
charity commissionors ar“ such persons. 

He may derive exquisite emotions from 
studying his own past, and he may give 
emotions equally pleasurable to those 
whose entrance on life will not take place 
for handreds of years. 

In sum, we Venture to say that the man 
who fails to keep a diary dies many deaths 
before bis time, and, moreover, he educates 
himse)f only by halves. 

If he only records the fact that he saw a 
certain great statesman, or watched ® pro. 
cession, or waited through a trial, or wrote 
an essay, he may solve a historian’s doubts, 
and prevent a tiresome and quarrelsome 
controversy. Not one of us is anything 
but insignificant; bul the eternal rocks are 
made up of insignificant grains of sand. 

THE art of living easily, as to money, is 
to pitch your scale of living one degree 
below your means, Comfort and enjoy 
ment are more dependent upon easiness ip 
the detail of expenditure than upon one 
degree's difference in the scale. Guard 
against false associations of plesesure with 
expenditure—the notion that because pleas- 
ure can be purchased with money, there. 
fore money cannot be spent without enjoy- 
ment. What a thing cos's a man is no true 
measure of what it is worth to him; and 
yet how often is his appreciation governed 
by no other standard. 

Hapringss, of whatever kind, needs ut 
terance, prompt add joyful. Sadness and 
gloom, pain and distress, may we] have 
the shield of silence to prevent their diftu- 
si0n; but everything that is bright, cheery 
and delightful should be shared and spread 
as faras possible. Yet how frequently is 
this reversed, and the misfortunes of lite 
are disclosed in all their details, while its 
blessings are passively accepted without 
remark! The shadows are eagerly de. 
scribed, while of the sunlight nothing is 
said. 

Inrancy is the only time when it is na- 
tural or mght to be exolusively recipicnt. 
Between this time and tull maturity giving 
and taking should be wisely alternated, un. 
til one becomes as essentia) to happiness as 
the other. It is not kindness, but cruelty, 
to neglect this training in responsibility, to 
allow youth quietly to appropriate every- 
thing and contribute nothing. It is sim 
ply @ trainiag in selfishness, which quickly 
bears ingratitude as one of its fruits. 

It is & great mistake, on going to settle 
in a new piace, whether for a long or short 


period, to rush too suddenly into people's 
arms; it iss May tg, take people up, and 
80 very difficult & drop them. In fact, | 
very many people w pp 





they make themselves so actively disagree 
able if you try to avoid their society that 
you must perforce keep up ® show of 
friendship, if nothing more; if they think 
there 1s anything to be gained by keeping 
up your acquaintance, they will take care 
you do not shun them. 

Waar matters it where your feet stand, 
or wherewith your bands are busy, so that 
it is the spot where God bas put you aad 
the work he has given you to do? Your 
real life is within, hid in God and Obrist, 
ripening and sirengthening and waiting, 
as through the] ldng dark ages of night 
and incompleteness waited the germs of al! 
that was to unfold in this actual, green and 
bounteous earth. 

: 

Iy the purposes of life are to be givers of 
Joy, they must be noble purposes. Low 
aime and purely selfish projects, while they 
may incite to temporary industry, carry 
with them the seeds of failure and disap- 
pointment; for when pleasure alone is 
sought for as an end and aim, it always 
eludes the grasp. When we think we have 
secured it, it turns to ashes. 

In private life, and in all life, the best 
motives to action are those which lie out- 
side of self and its supposed interests. To 
cherish in every employment some glimpse 
of and interest in the good it is to produce 
in the world, introduces a finer element into 
the Jabor and brings forth better work than 
can be educed by the hope of personal be- 
nefit (© the worker. 


Lirs is a school with its various classes, 
and he who lives it aright knows that each 
one is meant to be a preparation for the 
next. Has he learnt the lessons of one? If 
so he will gladly evter the next, knowing 
that many failures await him, but that none 
can be so ignominious a8 the stagnation of 
mind ard heart that would prevent him 
from entering in. 

No young person should consider it an 
advantage to get ridof parental supervision 
and care. There is no other institution like 
the family; there is no other love like the 
parental love; there is no other friendship 
like the friendship of father and of mother. 


Envy cannot be hidden. It accuses and 
judges without proots; it maguifies defects; 
ite conversation is filled with gall, exag- 
geration and injury; it stands out with ob- 
stinacy and with fury against striking merit; 
it is hasty, insensible and merciless. 

ONLY that soul can be my friend which 
I encounter on the Jine of my own march; 
that soul to which I do not decline, and 
which does not decline to me, but, native 
of the same celestia] latitude, repeats in its 
own al] my experience 

Wr are what we are made by the objects 
that surround us. To expect that a man 
who sees otber objects, and who leads a 
life different trom mine, should have the 
same ideas that I have, would be to require 
contradictions, 


Tag fumes of passion do as really intoxzi- 
cate and confound tae judging and dis- 
cerning faculty as the fumes of drink dis 
compose and stupefy the brain of a man 
overcharged with it. 

nae * 

EVERY iimit is a beginning as well as an 
ending. Who can quit young lives after 
being long in company with them, and not 
desire to know what befel them in their 
after years? 


WHATEVER you may be sure of, be sure 
at least of this, that you are dreadiully like 
other psople. Human nature has a much 
greater genius for sameness than for origi- 
nality. 

A MAN who cannot, 80 to speak, bow to 
ius Own Conscience every morning is hardly 
in & condition respecttully to salute the 
world at any other time. 

Hg who means nobleness, though he 
misses his chosen aim, cannot fai] to bring 
down @ precious quarry from the clouds 


ELP others whenever you can; you 
yourseli would be grateful for a helpt 
ptul 

hard 'p & moment of need 
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The Werld’s Happeniugs. 





There are 2000 miles of street railways 
in the United States and Canada. 


A Maryland man, aged 40 rode on the 
steam cars recently for the first time in his life, 


‘lhe census enumerator at Palmyra, Mo., 
offers §1 for every person that he failed to get on his 
list. 


A large sturgeon with a chain five feet 
long attached to him bas been caught off the coast of 
Oregon. 


A lobster caught recently by a Maine 
fisherman was inches tong and weighed over 21 
pounds, 


At Bt. Joseph, Mo., recently, an auda- 
cious thief stole acircus elephant, two camels and 
five horses. 


The number of electric street rail ways in 
operation in the United States and Canada is 24, 
against 44 cable roads, 


A strike in the London silk bat trade was 
caused by the masters ‘‘giving out good material to 
be put on common hats,'’ 


Mre. Mary Wing, of Fayette, Mo,, 80 
years old, does the washing, cooking, sewing, knit- 
ting, etc., fora family of four. 


A hollow stump, from which comes a 
noise similar to that of a boiling kettle, is one of the 
curiosities of Bradford county, Fia. ‘ 


Farmers in outlying sections ot North- 
ern New Jersey reportasuperfiulty of rabbits this 
year, That game has not been so plentiful in 15 
years, they say. 


Worth’s latest edict prescribes that there 
shall be no more crinolines, and cons quently the 
fall fashions will not show the promised revival of 
the empire modes, 


A West Virginian recently veneered a 
black oak log with wainut bark and sold ft toa con- 
fiding Cincinnatian as a genuine black walnut log, 
and got $106 for it. 


The sentence ‘‘Pack my box gith five 
dosen liquor jJugs’’ has been found to contain all the 
letters of the alphebet as well as important instruc- 
tions to the servant, 


A Michigan bachelor who, the ad said, 
was ‘'87 y: ars old, but rich,’’ has received 250 appli- 
cations from women wiliing to be his wife—and risk 
his dying pretty soon, 


A “lady typist’? advertises for a situa- 
tlon ina London paper, ‘‘Typist,’’ it is to be pre- 
sumed, is short for typewriter. The Eugliish havea 
knack of abbreviating everything. 


A recent hailstorm at Cojusa, Cal., de- 
veloped the fact that bats live among the green fo- 
liage of trees during the days in summer, The hail 
knocked a great many tothe ground. 


A Maine paper repor:s Jos! Libby, over 
86 years old, as swinging the scythe in a mowing 
field, near Brunswick, as lustily as any young map, 
and that, too, before 7 o'clock in the morning, 


A iaithiul dog in Hamilton, O, didn’t 
abandon its attempt to arouse ite drunken owner, 
who bad fallen asleep on the railroad track, untilan 
engine cut off itesleg, The man escaped injury, 


A seaside paper makes the startling an- 
nouncement that ‘‘tan shoes are very much worn 
thissummer. Hundreds of the cottagers wear noth- 
ing elee.’’ A pairof tan shoes certainly makes a 
very cool costume. 


In an English town there is a shop 
where gun filots are fashioned, and from which %,- 
000,000 of them have been sent to the west coast of 
Atrica in the last 10 years, ‘Lhe savage tribes inthe 
interior use them in their old-fashioned firearms, 


Toe accounts of a pilimaker who has just 
diedin England show that he has been spending 
$200,000 a year for advertising. His heirs, however, 
are finding no particular fault with this extrava- 
gance, as be leaves an estate valued at §25, 000, 000—al! 
due to pills and advertising, 


The Montreal man who recently fell 
while boarding a moving train at Uld Orcbard, Me., 
and was eaved from golng under the wheels by 
Frank E. Morrill, a popcorn peddier on the train, 
has rewarded his rescuer with the promised $5000. A 
despatch says that ‘‘the gentleman desires bis name 
to be withheld,’’ 

Ip accordance with a curious Austrian 
custom one of Archduchess Valerie's wedding gift® 
wasa collection of articles of elothing worn by ber 
in her days of babyhood. Her first wee pair of boots, 
preserved for this purpose by ber nurse, was brought 
toherat Vienna by that worthy woman, who bad 
traveled a long way to place them in her nureeling'é 
hands, 


A little child in New York, in falling out 
of a second-story window recently, grasped two pll- 
lows that were airing on the sill, and when she 
struck the ground the pillows were underneath ber 
and she escaped injury. The place where she fell 
was paved with cobblestones, and if the child had 
not fallen on the pillows she would probably have 
been killed, 


A man down Eust, a selectman of bis 
town, by the way, bought a pound of nails which 
were wrapped upin a piece of brown paper, aud 
placed them ina bright new tin pan which he left 
on the seat of bis wagon forashort time in the sun. 
When be came out of the store again he found his 
bundle of nails in flames, the rays of the sun hav- 
ing set the paper on fire. 


It ia 80 seldom that milkmen are actually 
caught watering their milx that the finding of ove 
in the actin Paris recently was deemed a worthy 
enough piece of news to be sent as a special to Lon- 
don. He was working the pump when tue cfficers 
putin an appearance, and be said: ‘Ab, well, you 
have fairly caugot me this time. Jump up on wy 
cart and I will drive you tothe police office, to save 
you trouble, *’ 


Recent investigations in Iadian prisons 


bave revealed acurious physiological condition 
duced by thieves for the purpose of secreting valn* 


bles rhey allow a heavy lead bullet ww slice 
the throat, and keep it in position for hails 

@ time in abouta year a po 

whict anything smal! may be rust witbot 
fering with speect r Dreath At ft 
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AWAKE. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNE, 


Awake—awake! 
Thy bed forsake! 
The Eastern sky ie radiant with the morn; 
The shadows fiee 
Across the sea; 
The heavy night is past—the new day born. 


Leave—ieave thy dreams 
By lotus-streams 
And vales where poppies bloom and asplodel; 
Leave thy soft rest; 
Don thou thy vest; 
The busy world’s awake—wake thou as well! 


Child of the day, 
Pat sioth away; 
Take thou thy partin the day's tol! begun— 
Love, labor, give! 
Thus truly live, 
And thou shalt have reward at set of sun, 
ad 


A Tramp’s Mission. 











BY OLIVE BELL. 





dark night, a wiid wierdness,scurried 

around the corners of the Easthope 
farm-house, with many a mad sbriek, 8s 
Hester Comstock, a comely spinster of 
forty-five entered her clean, cheerful kitch- 
en to have a cozy chat with her only ser- 
vant, and companion, Sarab Dedbaw, who 
wes ten years younger tban her mistrese, 
but ages older in wisdom and experisnce, 

‘“Sarab, it’s a fearful night.’’ Mise Com- 
stock stood on the wari rug before the 
blazing log-fire, and stared down at the 
glowing embers in a dreamy iashidn. 

“Yos, fearfal.’’ assented Sarah, her 
homely, ragged face growing suddenly 
grave, ‘just the night forthe tramps and 
burglars.” 

Miss Comstock laughed a low, pleasant 
laugh, Sarab, who sat in the chimney 
corner knitting vigorously, looked up at 
ber mistress, smilingly. 

She was not handsome, but her pale re- 
fined face bud an irresistible power about 
it; and there was a sweetness about the 
sensitive lips, and a truthful look in the 
dark gray eyes that was beautiful to see, 

Standing there in the amber glow of the 
fire light, a freshness, and blcom, came 
into her cheeks, and smiling, as if over 
some bappy thought, sbe went toone of tne 
windows, iifted one of the thick curtains, 
and gazed out into the darkness with soit 
pitiful eyes. 

“Either burglar, or tramp, would have a 
stout heart to face such a storm;’’ sbe said 
thoughtfully, as she came siowly back 
to the fire and set down on a low rocker. 

The two lonely women were silent, eaca 
busy forthe moment with some thought 
called up by the wildness of the night. 

The resinous logs sizzied in a sing-song 
way, and the flames roared up the wide 
chimney as if mocking the storm withonat; 
for Heater Comstock loved the home of her 
ancestors too well to aiter, or rémove any 
of its quaint old-fashioned comforts, snd 
this wide fire-place was one of ita best, 

Hester loved to sit before it; on winter 
nights, watching the flames leap up and 
out of ministure mountains of red coals 
casting odd shadows on the white rafters 
and polished wainscotted walls, and re- 
flecting their brightness in the sbining 
pewter dishes that garnished the shelves of 
the walnut dresser, 

The floor as white as Sara)’s sturdy bands 
cou:d make it, was dotted with rugs of gay 
homemade designs, and the low comfort 
able old chairs were made positively lur- 
urious, with feather cusbions cf Sarah's 
manufacture, 

in fact no cczier room could be found 
than Sarab’s kitcaen, and her pride in its 
creature comforts might well be pardoned. 

“IT wish Paul Raymont had spent the 
Night here,’ sighed the mistross of East. 
hope, #' acing ver eyes with one siender 
white Land. ‘I du not feel quite safe witb 
all that money in toe house,” 

Sarab looked up wit) a su#picious glance 
in her shrewd eyes, For Paul Raymont 
Wasastrangerin tbe neighborhood, dis- 
likei and mistrusted by every body but 
Mies Comstock, who seemed completely 
infatuated with his handsome face and 
Sinooth ways, 

She tad speut many idle bours in bis 
coinpapy, much to Sarah's disgust; for Sar- 
ah was a good Judge of human nature, and 
in epite of the ijetters of recommendation 
he carried about with bim, had deciared 
him a fraud, 

“Umph,"’ she grunted, 
Without him,” 

Sarab, in atone of mild 
Mr 


Ts sharp winter wind, that gave the 
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and lands; though goodness knows, you'd 
be lost on the like of him, if you hadn’t a 
dollar.’’ 

‘Sarah, Sarab,’’ said Miss Comstock in a 
severe voice, “his references are unques- 
tionable,’’ 

“May be so!” assented Sarah, “but I 
don'tlixe him. He’s not good stuff—you’ll 
find. Don’t be fretting about the money, 
Mies Hester, Nobody but ourselves know 
we have eleven hundred doilars in the 
hous¢é”’ 

“That's true, 1 would have deposited it 
to day, only Paul said it was too bitter cold 
to drive into town, and the roads were al- 
moat impassabie,’’ 

“You did not tei! him, 1 hope,” oried 
Hester dropping a stitch in astonishment, 
as she sat staring at her mistress, 

“Oertainly, why not?” The ecft gray 
eyes opened siowly, and a troubled loot 
Swept across the piacid face, for like too 
many of her sax, Miss Comstock was easily 
imposed on, and this love dream which had 
come to her so Jate in life, was very sweet, 

‘“Weli—well, Hester Comstock! Oid-——” 

A loud knocking on the stout oaken pan- 
el of the kitchen door, suddenly ended 
Sarah's sentence, which was doubtless the 
beginning of that old and trite saying, ‘oid 
fools are the worst of foois;’”’ and rising to 
her feet, she looked first atthe heavy dor 
tnen at her mistress. “God bless me! 
W bo’s that,’’ she whispered, 

Miss Comstock who had arisen to her 
feet, looked pale and frightened. She went 
towards tbe door, pausing with an eager 
look in ber eyes, 

“Paul,” she cried, “is that you?’’ 

“No, it’s a better man,” called out a 
strong, and not unpieasant voloe, “ihough 
ne’s only a tramp.’’ Bo 

Sarab Dedham fairly groaned, 

* Don’t Let hiv in,” she said in a low voice, 
‘he'll murder as in our beda,” 

‘Let me in; for God's sake, let me in! 
l’m balf starved and freezing to dvath,’’ 
cried the strong voloe, its sound mingling 
with the mad shrieks of the wind, 

“We'll look him in the kitchen,” whis- 
pered Miss Comstock, whose tender heart 
could not resist any human being’s appeal 
for sheiter, 

‘““No—no!”’ Sarab, who despised the whole 
race Of tramps aod beggars, laid ber hand 
on Miss Counstock’s arm, ‘let bim go on,’’ 

“To be [rozsn to death by the road side; 
nol"? said Mire Comeatock decisively, as she 
unboited the “oor, 

A man rushed In, bringing a gust of wind 
and sleet, as he threw the door wide open, 
aman, ragged and faint with oold, his 
unkempt brown hair falling on his sboul- 
dess, hissad sunken eyes roaming over 
the warm fire-lit room with a gleam of sat- 
isfaction, as he hurried to the hearth, and 
held bis benumbed hands over the hot em- 
bers—bands as shapely as a woman’s and 
whiter than Sarah’s own. 

The two women stood on one side end 
watched him. Sarah, with the instinctive 
keenness of her nature, set him down as 
no common tramp. For bis face, that is, 
as much of it as could be seen, for the old 
siouch hat that almost concealed it, was a 
good honest face, and when, as if suddenly 
remembering he was underaroof, he re 
moved the hat and laid it on the chair, Mies 
Comstock bad just vacated, she saw a fore- 
head bigh and white, and a frank open 
countenance, she decided it was warmth 
and shelter the man wanted, not pillage 
and marder, 

W ater dripped froin the tattered clothing 
that nung loosely about his massive tigure 
—for be wasa strong, youtbfal man, and 
bis feet, bound up with bitaof carpet and 
acraps of cloth, he bad doubtless picked up 
by the wayside, were sodden with siusb 
and roud, 

For many minutes his whole mind seem. 
ed absorbed in tbe throwing out procese, 
and wben bisstiff fingers were growing 
warm and piiant, be turned him grateful 
face to the silent women, saying in bis 
strong deep voice. 

“You are slone here——’’ be paused, as 
he saw each face grow suddenly grave, 
‘tand afraid of me, I never harmed a bu- 
man being, tramp thongh I am,” 

He sighed deeply, and sat down on the 
cbair, Sarab offered him. He looked uf at 
Hester, a8 be wat down, ‘you are Heater 
Comatock?”’ 

“Yea;)’ Hester replied, trembling in 
every limb, as ber thoughts reverted to the 
money. ‘‘Why?” 

“Oa, 20thing;” be repiied carelessly turn- 


ing his sad eyes to the fire, ‘“f thought 
you were an older woman. Could you 
give m* something to eat?’’ 

Mise Coumetock went back to her aitting 
room, pondering uneasily over the tramp's | 
ast question, and Sarab Dedham, wit 

na! alacrity, gave the balf-sta:r ved ma . 

od subseta a neal, and truating 





in the mysteries of building a wood fire, 
told him to dry bie wet clothing, and lock- 
ed him in the warm, cozy kitchen with a 
sigh of relief. 

«‘Now," she said triumpbantly, ‘‘he’s safe 
as far as we are concerned, if ne don’t burn 
the house over our heads,’’ 

‘He looke olvil enough,’’ said her mie 
trees, giancing uneasily around the room, 
‘bat how did be Know my name, Sarab?’’ 

“Pooh!” ejaculated Sarab, planting her 
heels on the shining brass rim of the fend- 
er, “everybody knows Hester Comstook, 
the nicest unmarried woman in the ooun- 
try.” 

True!"’ sighed Hester, adding ina plain- 
tive voios, ‘1 wieb Mr, Oroft had not paid 
me that money to day.”’ 

‘Tat, tut,” snapped Sarab, be glad you 
have got it. The old miser has had the use 
of it long enough. Without Interest, too!’’ 

“I wish Paul bad remained over night,’ 
murmured Miss Comstock, sentimertailly 
gezing at a cabinet picture of Mr. Raymwont 
that stood in a conspicious position on a 
gypsy tablo at her elbow. 

‘“U mph,” grunted Sarah, ‘1 guese I'll 
go to bed.” And #ith a glance of ocon- 
tem pt at the picture, she left the room ard 
crossed the hall to her bed chamber—a 
ainall room adjoining Mise Comstock's, 

The richest women in the country, sat 
alone before the glowing rate, troubled 
about many many things. Atthe present 
moment,riches were no pleasure to her. In 
fact, ber life at Easthope had never held 
much happ!ness, for she bad lived it al- 
most alone, Her kindred wereall in the 
church yard on the hillside, ber youthful 
dreams of companionship, and = marital 
blias had found no realiasiton until Paul 
Raymont, with bis handsome face and 
plausible tongue had atirred the latent 
flames into life, and convinced her that 
Easthope would be the better of a masou- 
line master. 

He was ten years her junior; yot it im a 
fact well-known that when an elder'y 
woman loses ber senses about a man, he fa 
generally younger, and in many eyes, Misa 
Comstock was throwing herseif and Kaat- 
thorpe away, ifshe persisted in marrying 
Pau! Raymont, 

“Poor Paul,” sighed this romantic dam- 
sel of forty five, ‘‘whatcan they all have 
against you?’’ She picked up the picture, 
looking long and earnestly at the blonde 
face, then kissed it and laid it down with a 
caressing touch of ber siim fingers, ‘Poor 
Paul,” she repeated, ‘‘poverty is a great in 
cabus in this world; but Heater Comatock’s 
money will raise you in pubiie opinion, 

Then she went out into the ball and |int- 
ened intently. Butthetramp was quiet, 
acd feeling unusually reatiess and nervoun 
ato re-entered the aitting room, aod draw- 
ing a large comfortable chair before the 
grate, sat down and listened to the wind, 
as it soughed through the trees that sur. 
rounded the house. Now sobbing low and 
pitifal, like some obild in distress, now 
shrieking out |ike some mad creature pat- 
tiling for freedom, it went on its wiid 
course, until Hester’s brain grew dazed 
with the sound, and Jamping to her feet, 
she rushed across the hall to her bed-room, 
har slippered feet making no s»und on the 
thick carpet. On the threshold of the open 
door she stopped as if suddenly paralyzod, 
For a man’s figure was bending over her 
writing desk, his face hidden by the oollar 
of his long coat he wore, and Hester could 
hear the crisp rustie of banknotes as he 
counted over the roll of billa Mr, Croft bad 
given ber. 

With one swift fearless glance over the 
room, Hester saw there was only one, and 
if it was the tramp, he had changed Lis 
clothing. B.cking noislesaly away from 
the open door, abeslippod cautious down 
the ball, and cautiously unlocked the 
kitchen door, and peeped In. 

Thetramp was atill sitting before the 
roaring fire, a mist of steam from his wet 
clothing floating around him. 

Hester went up to him softly, and whis 
pered; ‘There's @ man in my room.” 

He rose awiltiy to bis feet, ase: look on 
hia face, and es Hester pointed out the way 


he went softiy down the hall, with Hester 
in his wake, 
She was very pale, and firm now and 


never filnched, when the tramp, with one 
bound from the open door threw his mas 
sive body on tbe man a@till bending over 
the desk, 

The robber went down with a gurgling 
cry, which brought Saran Dedbam out of 
a aound asleep, ‘‘Kobbers, tramps, thieves!’’ 


she screamed, bounding Into Mims Com. 
stock's room, ‘‘Hester—Herter, are you 
muardered?”’ 
‘Not quite,’’ cried Hester, with a ner 
a8 laugh, for ber terror was coming back, 
ght ha ber f we had t 
away the tramy ng + 4 














said the tramp, keeping the robber on his 
face, with one knee firmly planted on the 
smal! of his back. 

Sarah brought him ea rope, end firmly 
binding the hands and feet of the prostrate 
man, be looked up at Heater with a com- 
passionate glance, 

‘Now, Mias Comstock, prepare for a sur- 
prine,”’ 

He lifted up the man, and set bim down 
on a chair, Inthe full light of the lamp. 
Miss Comstock took a step forward, looked 
into the naanis face, then fell like a log on 
the flocr at bis feet, 

«Powers above!” cried Sarah Dedbam, 
as she went to Mies Comatock's assistance, 
“if tain’? Paul Raymont!” 

Ths bandsome gulity face grew pale with 
anger, snd bia blue eyes had «a wolfish 
gleam in sheir depths, as he glared at Sarah, 
whore face was a study, 

“You villain!’ she muttered, “I never 
thought you would ateal; although I knew 
you were an impostor of some kind!’ 

“A thief of the first wacer, ma'am,’’ said 
the tramp, ‘he is Billy Asbury, just out of 
prison, after aseven yearsterm, Butdon’t 
tell ber!’’ 

He looked down com passionately at Miss 
Comsetook; "I'll lay ber onthe bed;’’ said 
the tramp, lifting berin hia strong arma, 
and laying her gently on her white bed, her 
face as white as the snowy pillows, 

“Get bim out of (hia, now,” said Sarah, 
as she hurried into her own room wo put on 
a wrapper, foruptothe present moment, 
sbe had not thought of her soanty attire, 

Whon aie re-entered Miss Oomstock’s 
rooin, the irenp and Paul KReaymont bad 
disappeared. Her mistress showed signa 
of returning consciousness,end after Sarab’s 
vigorous rubbing, and bathing, soon nat 
up. 

“Just to think, Sarah,” wes ber first com- 
ment, I would bave warried that map,” 

“That you would, in spite of every- 
body.” leaghed Sarah. ‘But you see, man 
proposes, but God dinposes,”’ 

Attbis moment the tramp appeared in 
the doorway, 

‘Where ts be?’’ said both women in a 
breath, 

‘*Looked up in the woodshed;’’ was the 
man’s repiy, a8 he laid a roll of banknotes 
on Mies Comatoon'’s lap, ‘There’s your 
money, ina'am, This evening 1 was reat- 
ing behind a hedge, Two men were talk. 
ing on tae otber side, I recognised Billy 
Asbury’s voice, He was telking about an 
‘old Hester Comstock,’ who be had been 
making loveto. ‘‘Hester winced,’ under 
the name of Paul Raymont, He had for- 
ged letters of introduction to parties around 
here, and was living in clover. This oom- 
panion iis, had tracked him, and wanted 
hush-money. Billy sald he had intended 
to i:ve ar bonest life for the future, but he 
would just take Miss Comatock's money, 
and settie up with his pal at the forks olf 
the road. But you see, I've spoiled bis iit- 
tle game,”’ 

Miss Comatock sat very quiet, a curious 
look on her pale face, At that moment, 
she would have given the roll of money 
abe beld in her hand }f it would bring back 
her lost faith In Paul Raymont. 

“How do you know he is not Paul Kay- 
mont?’”’ she said, with a touch of disbelief 
in her voioe. 

‘*Beoause | knew Billy Asbury; for be, 
and I, served seven years in the same pris- 
op; he for a heavy mali robbery, | for for 
ging a note on my uncle,” wan the tramp’s 


reply, a8 he looked at Sarah. «'I did not 
intend to tell you this bat it’s the gospel 
truth.” 

“What will we do with bhim?’’ inquired 
Sarah Dedham. 

“Het bim free at daybreak,’ sald Mins 


Oometock, with dry white lips, be wl! 
never trouble us again.” She counted ont 
half the amount she held tn her hand,'‘w! | 
you take this, or steady work on tue farm?” 

‘The steady work If you please;’’ replied 
the trainp with a grateful band-cissp, “I'\1 
bein life over again, and tramp no mors.” 

No sleep closed the eyes of Sarah or Mine 
Comatock that wild winter night. It was 
found that Paul Kayimont bad entered the 
bouse through a wirdow in the base- 
ment, this gaining easy sccess to the hal!, 
At daybreak be was eet ‘free, and Mira 
OComatock cried herself into a genuine fit 
of bywterio’s, 

“Well’’—aald Sarah Dedham to herael!, 
“if some women ain'ttve biggest fools. [ 
never could sae any good in tramps, but 
that one was rent bere to open Mire Hoa- 


ter'seyes.’’ Fastbope never hada maater, 
RM cee I 

Somne.—A raft in midocean, Dramatis 
person's, a shipwrecked party that Lad 
been floating for severa: days without focd 
or water. Sulpwrecked Mariner—‘A va 
Awail.”’ Woman Passenger (reviving) 
Ex 6 m6, but did vou say «sali? ~ 
wrecked Mar er Yes, and not far ft 
Wome aneen ge W hat dothe bargains 
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For Ever. 


RY D, . 


NE Noverr ber evening in the year 1846, 
( ) the weather belong molat, sleet falling 
fast.and the strectarloppy and dreary, 
ayoung inan was etroliing in the city of 
Strasbourg, under the Grandes Arcader, 
aud the two or three ding gas-law ps intend- 
ed to ligtt the old and obscure passage 
wore moarorly sufficient to enable belated 
wanderers lo aes farther than five or mix 
yards before them. ‘ 

The young man walked with unsteady 
galt, and his inanner indicated that be was 
in a decidedly bad humor, He did not ob 
serve thatanother person wae advancing 
from the opposite direction until they botb 
paused suddenly in front of each otner, 

The gentioman who thus unexpectedly 
disturbed the cogitations of the nocturnal 
and abeent minded promenader waa the 
fire, to apenk. 

‘Sir,’ sald be, with @ strong south ooun- 
try acoent, ‘will you oblige by Informing 
me bow to say the words ‘For ever’ iu Ger- 
man?’ 

'* Auf wamer,’ alr,”’ replied 
man proiwmpe ye 

‘Oa, thank you, air!” replied the other, 
Then, resuming bis way, be repeated aloud, 
" Ab, you--' Auf tmmer!'" 

As tie proceeded, be took trou. bie thick 

overconta pockot-book, and, stopping for 
ap inatant, wrote onw page the words ' Auf 
immer,’ the bovk 
and cor tinued hia rou, repeating bis new 
ly-wequired Gorman phrase to bimeelf. 
' repeated the other young 
an lo hiueell, What in 
the world cau be want to kKuow that for, at 
ball-past elehto’olock at night? Perbapal 
have been sagistiig biu to make love to 
sone protty Alsataln maiden who ia not a 
proficient In any language butherown, A 
deciaration of love—eb? The deuce take 
love, and the women too!’ 

Toat a young fellow of twenty five should 
wo express himneelfasto love and women 
recmed pugzitng; but wo it was, This young 
Ntreshourgian, Augustus Welas, sincerely 
belleved ip neither the one nor the other, 
fe bad nade bis first essay some time be 
fore, in avery pretty romanos which bad 
failed of a successful [save through the tim- 
ldity of the young lady concerned, 

Ashe reviewed the cetatls of his past 
mnischance, Augustus Wotss arrived at the 
end of the Arcades, 

TLe sleet bad deepened into snow, and 
be was quickening bis pace to descend the 
passage eteps, when bie foot struck against 
rometiing which the flickering light of a 
gee |amp enabled him to perceive was a 
pocket bo k. 

He picked it up, and continued bis way 
as best bo could over tbe uneven ground, 
which wes in #106 places paved with oob- 
ble stones, in Others aspnaited, and in 
Inany parte strewn with the remains of ma. 
terials (hat bad served to cover the floors of 
of the Arcades, 

Alt length the snow abeted; and the 
young man’s progress became easier as he 
hastened onward to his bome in the Rue 
Meroiere. In passing bowever be did not 
fail to Casta glianoe strongly expressive of 
both auger and rogretat one of the first 
houses ip the Rue des Serruriers, 

After entering his room, he set about ex 
auining the prize be had found, The 
pockot bOOk Was a new one, and contained 
Bs uumber of banuk-notes; but there was 
neitier letter nor oard to indicate the name 
of the owner, 

The next morning, before gotng to the 
cfioe In which he wasemployed, Augastus 
W elise proceeded to the advertiaing depart 
nen! of« looal newspaper, the Courrier du 
Baa hin, which waa situated in tue Piace 
Saul booussa—a locality peculiarly peace 
fui and #1.6nt, where a degen or go of sien- 
derayocammoros veyetated |agily in the shade 
ol the Protestant obhurcy of Saint Thomas, 
and shetored lo some extent beneath their 
Beanity follage the stalls of six or eight ven- 
ders of fruit and vegetav! es, 

Agostus entered the publishing-room of 
the Courrer, and tnformed the representa- 
tive ol Lue HeWspaper—then in ite tofancy, 
as wi the period al.uded to it bad reacued 
only tte third nuaiber—that he was desirous 
of announcing in its columns the godsend 
he had found tn the street. 

‘| ag ecrry,’ said the manager, “to lose 
alone Ume (Wo advertisements; bul doubt 
jess (his je the owner of the pocket-book”’ 
--polnting toa man who atood sloae by. 

the person indicated, who bad arrived a 
few minutes prior to Augustus, was asking 
the charge foran tneertion of the particu. 
iar® respecting his lost property. He waa 
a inan Of about thirty, with Morid compiex 
jon aod @)6s and alr of an intensely biack 
hue, 

Augustus Weles held out the pocket-book 
to Dt, 

“Lam very piessed, sir,” be eald, ‘to be 
abie to restore your property to you.’’ 

The pocket book ts mine, sir,’ replied 


the young 


“6 tuf immer! 


after which he replaced 


“Aufammer! 
“Auf wmmer!” 





siTAL KE aud yet l soarcely Know bow to 
CONN ® you of the fac. Pray where did 
yi Hhnd wr’ 

1 jer the Grandes Arcades."’ 

Yesterday evening, at about half-past 

git? 
‘ 
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me how to say the words ‘For ever’—Au/ 
imrmner?"’ 

“Keelly, 1 did not recogize you again 
als!’ 

“Ah, yee! I bhadtaken out my pocket- 
book for the purpose of writing down those 
tiresome words. It was fearfaily cold and 
I hastily returned the Look, an 1 tuought, 
to my pocket; bat, instead of doing s, | 
miuat Lave placed it between my ander and 
over coate— ind thatis how it fell to the 
ground. Bat, as neither of us bas any fur- 
ther business nere,’’ continued the stranger, 
as he raieed hia hat to the advertisement 
manager, ‘‘will you permit me to offer you 
some refreshment?” 

“With all iny beart,” replied Augustus; 
and the two young men left the office w- 
gother. 

“Mr, Maurice Cazenave, of Nismes,”’ 
said the south countryman, by way of self- 
introguction. 

“Mr. Augustan Weles,”’ returned the 
otber, in a similar manner, 

“Now, Mr. Weas,” said Oazonave, ‘as 
you are a Strasbourg man, you ought to 
have your favorite tavern, Let usa go 
there.” 

“The house I frequent raoat is the ‘Dol- 
pbin,’ near the cathbedral,’”’ replied Weiss, 

‘A nouse ] happen to know,” sald Cazs- 
nave, although | have been to Strasbourg 
only one montsa, | koow tbe ‘Dolphin’ 
very weil, 

five minutes Jater the two young men 
were seated ata table in that celebrated 
tavern, having before then two glasses of 
t.e aplendid wile frotued beer for which 
the city is famous 

“Let us see, Mr. Weateas,’’ commonced 

Jazenave, afier they had tasied and duly 
appreciated the put-brown beverage—''you 
are an honest follow, and have rendered 
ine aservicea,. Whatcan Ido for vou in 
retorn?’’ 

*On, I really don’t know!” 

“Tut, tut, tui! There is always some. 
thing on a inan’s mind, or one (bing or 
anotuer that be wants, particularly at your 
age; and, if I can be useful to you——" 

“— have something on my mind, certain- 
ly; but, my dear sir, you could not do any- 
thing to ald me there ”’ 

‘ Nevortheless——"’ ‘No; the beat wish- 
es are powerless in iny Case,” 

“Then itis a love affair!’ ‘Yea,’’ 

“Al, weil, tell me about it!’ 

“What earthly good would that do? 
Your sympetby wouid be yalueiess in the 
unattor,’’ 

“Tell me, all thesaimne. In the first place 
I will pledge myself to profound secrecy. 
I will not ask you for naine,address,or any 
ne yee that borders on the inquisitive. 

‘oll ine Only the outlines of your story,and 
then—who knows? Confidence for confi 
dence-—- I also havea love affair in Stras- 
bourg, aithough I have resided here only 
afew weeks. Now make your candid con- 
fession, You arein love?” 

‘Ab, well, yos!’’ 

‘‘Teaboe pretty?’’--“Adorable, good, and 
Intelligent—-in snort, a marvel.”’ 


“Brunette or blonde?’'--“Blonde, with 
very dark biue eyes.’’ 
“Like my young lady, Good! I observe 


we bave similar tastes, And does se love 
your”’ 

‘She tells me ao, 
“OContinue,’’ 

‘*Ob, all wae golng on very well! I am 
clerk to @ solicitor, and bave saved a litte 
money, which, tf added to an ordinary 
dowry, would enable me to purchase a 
country practice--oor ambition was not 
very great--and now at the present moment 
there is Just such a practios to be disposed 
of at Brumath, I Know the owner, and he 
bas cfered it to me on very advantageous 
conditions; but the father of my interded 
has recently tarned completely reund in 
bis manner towarde me. | was formeriy 
adinitted to the house, and al! appeared io 
receive me witb siniies, About tures weeks 
since, without my Knowlny anything of the 
why or the wlerefore, he changed his inind 
about the matter, J] was all but accepted; 
aud now bé thinks toatmy position is too 
buwole, and for tbe iast e6ixit days | Lave 
been refused admission to his bouse, and 
have beeén given to understand that the 
reputation of bis dauguter may be endan- 
gered by my visita,”’ 

“and the young iady?’’ 

‘] sce be: all the same; we iweet at the 
boure of a friend, I proposed that we 
should cat the effatr short, and make a bolt 
of it; Dut #he preacies patience, and wishes 
we blo wallawntie, It drives me almost 
out of my senses,’’ 

‘1 also am somewhat unsettied in my 
inind Just at present.’’--' Like me?’’, 

“Way, nol tis absolutely the contrary 
--8xXc0ept that tt is exactly the same tulug 
in the end,”’ 

‘Let us have it; it ia your turn now!” 

“With regard to myself, it is not money 
that is wanting, as you will see, nor ths 
oousent Of the father; but tt is the daughter 
berseif who hasn't convinced me tuat | 
bave nade ibe impression on her beart 
which | desire todo, Whatl mean is at 
thaics she is very capricious and has sucu 
droll ideas! Juet fancy—tt ls now a month 
since | arrived here from Nismes! 1 came 
to take possession of 8o1m6 property in this 
toaD, an sunt of mine having left me 
twenty four thousand pounds or there- 
abouts--I don’t know exactly bow mucn-- 
besides house property and land let on 
leases thatare yet unexpired, mortgages, 
loans, and a heap of olner matters, vé ry 


and I believe it,”— 





good investinentsa, but very much mwuddied | 


8) Liat 


it Will require some time here to 
putt v8 straignt Businese caused me 
to get acquainted with a ltman who bas 
& datghite h, « ” @ ‘miing girl 
” 2 v Ais in a l beg pa 
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spoken to you--a girl who oan look you 


through and through when ehe likes, I 
fell in jove at first sight—'n sbort, 1 forgot 
all about money, mortgages, and securities, 
and was desperately sinitten, | jast gave 
a bint of my feelings to the father, who 
seemed to have guessed ali sbout ji before 
hand, Very well; he accepted me most 
resdiiy, and | am ineteiled s# her lover. 
You, that ina certainty; bat } don’t make 
any progress with myaen't) Idor') exact 
y know | stata #ith regard w ber aflec 
tlons—-she bas 60 many new ideas and cap 
rices. For instance, sie absolately jnsiate 
that ner husband shali anderstand Gergoan. 
Sie pretends that it is essential in & Douse 
hold, as you can engage Frenob servants 
and gay ail that you have to say before 


them, withoutthetr underetending what 
vou are talking about, Sol haveto learn 
German!” 


“Oh, ob--that explains to me why you 
wanted yesterday evening the word ‘For 
ever’ transiated into Gorman!” 

“Exactiy. I was about to call on the 
good man, and I wisbed to say in German 
io his daugbter, ‘I anall love you forever!’”’ 

“Did you say it to ber?”’ 

¢ Perfectiy—thanks to yous She appear. 
od \o be delighted with my progress, and 
at tue same time looked wondertaily hand- 
soine,”’ 

“Ah, well, then of what havo youto com- 
plain?” 

“1 fear her compilance with her father’s 
wi+hes will not continue,” 

‘You muat bave courage; besides, we 
can 8@6 ach Olner, aud talk things over— 
in German, if you bave a desire to acquire 
that ianguage ”’ 

‘1 wish it above all things, and ain deep- 
ly obliged by your kindness, for, though I 
might Lave engaged a very soc mplished 
teacier, still be was an elderly man to 
whom I could not 6xpress myseif con fiden- 
tially, a8 1 am able to do to you, You #ee,’’ 
continued Cazsnave, ‘there is no false dell- 
cacy aboutime, You bave rendered me an 
importact service, and I am your debtor, 
How much money will be wanted for the 
purchase of the practice of which you 
spoke? Where did you say the place was?”’ 

‘*Brumath.” 

‘Jt is not the name of the place | care for 
—that is of po consequenceto we; but 1 wiil 
advance you the awount .n ready cash, if 
you will allow me,” 

‘| realiy don’t know bow 1 could lay 
myself under so great an obligation.” 

“That ia abeurd, You understand | owe 
you a requital for your honesty, Now,you 
soe, it is all arrapged, Get your conveyance 
documents vrepared as early as you please, 
On the day a'ter to-mcrrow [ will meet you 
bere at eight «’clock in the evening; you 
can give mea lesson in German, and can 
talk over our iove-aflaire in a quiet way, as 
we have already done, By the-by before 
we part, | wish to tell ber thisevening that 
lwbail love ber everiastingly. 1 know 
how to conjugate tbe vero ‘to love’; but 
(howe terribie adverbs fluor mé completely, 
How do you render the word ‘everlasting: 
i "7 
ft kwig” replied Augustus, 

“RK gut—ewig! My stars, what a lan. 
guage!’’ Cezeuave added, as he shrugged 
his shoulders, “And totbink that ] am to 
spend my time in learning it! Bat what 
would I notdo? Whenshe looks at me 
with ber large blue eyes, | believe that she 
could induce me learn Chinese. On the 
day after to-morrow then, dear air,’’ 

And the two young wen rose from their 
seats and left the tavern, wishing each other 
good day as they parted, 

Ono ths day appointed, the next day, and 
for eight days following, the two new 
friends met regularly at the ‘Doipbin,’”’ 
where the young Alsatian gave the south. 
countryman lessons, not in German, but 
that which is almostthe same thing, the 
patois Of Strasbourg, and their converva- 
tions generally commenced in the follow 
ing altyle, 

**Well, my good friend,’’ Maurice Caza- 
nave would say, ‘how does the love-aftair 
goon? Do things appear to you.o be more 
Balistactory?’’ 

‘Not at all,’’ Augustus Weiss would re- 
ply. ‘I have hoard indirectly that the 
father will not permit my name to be men- 
tioned in bis house,” 

‘*W bat—not since you have purchased 
the couutry practice?’ 

‘He has not yet mentioned the subject, 
80 far as I can learn; he appears to have 
other views of a more ambitious character, 
i pear that he bssfound a Oicrus for a 
eon in-law,” 

“Have patienee, my  friend—have 
patience! You have the daughter on your 
side, and I am here to assist you,’’ 

“Tosnks, And what progress are you 
making may I ask?’ 

“Ou, capital progress, thanks to you! I 
au going ahead step by step,”’ 

*So much ibe better.’’ 

‘*Your tarn will come, If you have no 
objection, we will poth be married on the 
sawe day, and I will defray tne cost of the 
two weddings,” 

‘‘] au sadly afraid that mine will not cost 
much,” 

‘Don’t despair, 
fair lady.’”’ 

Alter these confidences, they went to 
work atthe Strasbourgian patois with a 
will that did credit to botn teacher and 
scholar 

Un the day of the twelfth lesson Angus- 
tas Weles came with a face radiant with 
deilght, wi.e the south-countryman appear- 


Faint beart never won 





She has done a great deal, and insisted on 
80 much that ber father seins inclined to 
give way; and, as soon as] av falily launch. 
ed in my office——”’ 

“Allin good time, my friend.” 

‘How about yourself?’ inquired Weles. 
“Thlogs are not looking et all bright for 
me,’’ was ti:* reply. 

“I am extremely sorry to hear ‘hat; we 
shouid bave ©ven so very jolly all togetn- 
er,’’ 

‘No; itisvery annoying. My sweetheart 
has such whimsics: ideas! It is not a ques. 
tion of speaking German now: she ba: ™sde 
up her mind not to leave Strs<bourg.’’ 
“Why?” 

“That is the question, Between our- 
selves, I believe that it is only a pretence 
to get rid of me, knowing, asshe does know 
weil, thut my interests make it imperative 
that I shvald resice in the south, IJ isa 
pure invension.” 

“On, don't be discouraged in that way! 
Handsome women are sometimes very 
capricious, and you have toid me that she 
ie very pratiy.” 

“Astor that, she is enough to turn a 
man's brain,’ 

‘‘Have couage then! I am going to teach 
you 80:;1e Alsatian pprases that will cause 
her to laugh more than ever, and her whim. 
sical notions will disappear.” 

‘Exactly a0; but ali these changes and 
uncertainties greatly interfere with my 
otber affairs. | am busily engaged in look- 
ing after my newly-acquired property; tut, 
were | toremain in Sirasbourg, 1 shouid 
not be able to make the best of my estates 
6\sewhere,”’ 

‘Let the property stand over for a time, 
aud persevere with the lady you wish to 
wake your wife, Luteron you will still 
be master of what you possess, and then 
you can reside where you please.” 

‘That you believe to be best? Let it be 
sO then!" 

And once more they resumed the lessons 
in Strasvourg patois, 

Some days afterwards the aspect of af- 
fairs was ayain Changed; it was Crz3nave 
wuo caine in aj yous meod, whilet Woiss 
was evidently overburdened with grief. 

‘tA ha,” oried tbe soutb-coontryman, 
‘tyou bave done quite right in encouraging 
meto preseamy suit vigorously! Ail is 
very much attered; she is now willing to 
go where | choose, and has no longer any 
desire that 1 should make myself profictent 
in German. How are you progressing?” 

*] have no good news toteli you. The 
fatuer is decidedly too awbitious to secure 
bis daughter bappiness, I bave boldly 
communicated to bim tvuat] am now the 
owner of a practice. A solicitor’s practice 
is not suffi:ient for bim. My poor girl is 
sadly grieved; the dear creature has tried 
ber utmost to persuade him; but never be- 
tore bas he shown such determination,” 

‘‘Wiat does he mean? That the practice 
you have purchased is not sovfficiently 
jarge? Ab, well, my friend, we will try to 
reckon witb the covetous old wretch! This 
is what i have resolved on. As we shall 
not reside at S:rasbourg, Isball not be 
able to attend nemare na to the property to 
which I bave succeeded, nor shail I have 
time to conduct the sale of it myself; it will 
consequentiy be necessary to employ a 
representative hereto watch over my in- 
terests, one in whom I could place every 
confidence and in whose hands I could 
safely leave all my effairs, Now you are 
evidently an honest man—l bave proved 
you to be #0, have 1 not? Very well; I will 
appoint you my agent at asalary of two 
hundred and filty pounds a year, indepen- 
dently of the solicitor'’s practice altogether, 
which will remain as we originaily in- 
tended it. Now don’t you think that this 
arrangement will make the stingy old fel- 
low alter bis mind,” 

“I hope it will,” 

“If the deughter really ioves you and 
desires to become your wife, most certainly 
she wiil win ber father over to her way of 
thin king.”’ 

‘Oh, lam satiefied thatshe loves me 
sincere!y! She has made me promiseto be 
patient;and sue has pledged herself finally 
Ww agroe té all my pro is,” 

“So much the better. I thank you very 
much for the lessons, for whicn I bave no 
longer any occasiun; besides, 1 am very 
much @engaged. I| have some purchases to 
nak 6—presents, in fact, forthe wedding— 
80 we will ineet again this day week, when 
I trust you will be the bearer of better 
news,” 

One week afterwards the south-country- 
Manand tbe Alsatian met again at their 
usual rendezvous, Augustus was tke first 
to arrive, 

His eyes sparkled with pleasure; indeed 
he iooked perfectly contented and happy. 

So pleased was he that he did not notics 
the troubled \ook of his friend, who soon 
afterwards joined bim, 

“Ah, bere you are!’’ said the latter, in & 
depressed toue of voios. 

is SOrrow!ul accent struck the Siras- 
bourglan, 

‘What is tbe matter?” asked Augastus. 

“The matter is tuat my love-affair bas 
terminated. Thistime it quite finishe’i— 
the speil is broken.’’ 

‘lam curious to know how that bas comé 
about,’’ 

“] myself oan scarcely understand how 
it happened, Firat of ail, the daugbter re- 
celved me very coldly; then the father, in 
& roundabout and confused kind of way, 
informed me that it bad been decided to 
deciine my coffar of marriage—tbere was 
anotuer lover in the field--the damsel was 
very headstrong; it was not left for nim Ww 





6d to bi to look somewbat glum and 
creatfalien, 
“We sald Maurice Cazenave, “how 
are tu getting on?”’ 
' re ed Weltes, tt ng® are improv- 
iu Av Bt 6 a4nag Deve bad a talk 
al Ley se) € a5 
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determine—she bad biuntly refused any 

other suitor out the one chosen by herself.’’ 
“It is a piece of rank stupidity!” 
‘At any rate, itis a piece of 
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tether round ber finger, and at a moment 
when 1 believed all was aettied and | had 
commenced to purchase the jewelry. Sis 
_here is a beautiful bracelet—a masterpiece 
of workmansbip!” 

«ft seecos like a fatality,’”’ remarked 
Weiss, ‘After what you have said, I Lard 
ly like to tell you of the happy turn which 
my suit bas taken. Tranks to you and the 
sdvaatages you have placed in my way,the 
father bas consented. I bave wo sse him 
to day at bis own house—in short, the door 
js no longer Closed against me.’’ 

“Ah, well, I am exceedingly pleased to 
hear you say so! It will be @ consolation 
to me to know that I have done some good 

re,’’ 
= hope that will not be your only rec- 
ompense,.”’ 

«Be that as it may, you will find all tie 
documents you require for your agency, as 
also tbe amount for the purchase of your 

rofess‘onal prac'ice, at the office of my 
jawyer, Mr, Strobmeyer, in the Rue des 
Serruriers, 1 sball leave Strasbourg im- 
mosinenly. You havea oer fine cathedral, 
ladmit, but your oltizsne drink too much 
peer—that is their misfortune. I have 
nothing to regret. A horrid country and a 
wretched peopie!l O!' course I do not al- 
jude to you personaily—on the contrary, | 
wish you every prosperity, and a happy 
fature te both yoursel/ aud your intended. 
] should of liked to offer her a wedding 
present—this bracelet, for instance; but 
unfortunately I have had initials engraved 
on it, See! But I will get it exchanged,” 
and the south-countryman opened the 
casket, 

Augustus Welss, while looking at the 
jewel admiringly, suddenly uttered a cry 
of surprise, 

‘Je it not a magnificence bracelet?’”’ asked 
Cazenave. 

“You, yes; but what a coincidence!”’ 

“How?’’--“ Why, ‘C. H.’ are the initials 
of my intended’s name!”’ 

'Really?’’--“"Yes, assured! y—-Uaroline 
Heimstetter!’’ 

“What—Miss Caroline Helmsatetter!’’ 
cried the south-countryiman, as be madea 
prodigious +flort tospeak the name, ‘Is 
it Miss Caroline Helmatetter who isto be 
your wife?’’ 

“Yes,’’ 

‘‘Miss Caroline, tbe daughter of the re- 
ceiver of taxes, No 8 Rue des Serruriera?”’ 

“Yes, that is right. Do you know her 
then?”’ 

“Dol not? Why, that is the young lady 
to whom I have been paying my ad- 
dresscra!’’ 

“It cannot be possihle! We have been 
bunting over the came ground!” excisimed 
Augustus, 

“Or ratberI bave been hunting over 
your ground!” said C z3nave. 

“And, when I was instructing you in 
Strasbourg German, I was actually putting 
words inthe moutn of my rivai!’ said 
Augustas, 

“And as to myself, what else was I doing 
when I bougbt the practice of a solicitor in 
your name?”’ asked Cazenave. 

“Jast so! And, when | was encouraging 
and urging you to persevere with your 
suit, 1 was unqaestionaily working against 
wy owa intereste!’’ 

“And, in appointing you my agent, I 
waa destroying my beet chanc! I now 
undersiand how it was that we were never 
both satisfied at the same time, Truly we 
are the heroes of a ludicrous romance!” 

“Yes, but of one that will have the effect 
of agreatly altering tLe complexion of 
things,’’ 

“Not atall my dear friend—not at ali! 
It is 1 who bavec)ime and unintentionally 
interfered with your projects; I am one 
who ougbt in honor to withdraw. Tbe 
young lady loves you; marry her- -become 
ssolicitor, a land-agent, and father of a 
large family.” 

“And you positively renounce her!”’ 

“I pledge you my word that I will never 
return to vex you. What I have said | 
will religiously adhere to, Good-bye!’ 

“And you are actually going to leave 
Strasbourg.” 

‘Sooner than ever! Stay--here is the 
bracelet! Present it in my nameto your 
betrothed as my marriage-gitt.’’ 

“And shall we continue to be the sain 
good friends.”’ : 

“Yes,” replied the south-countryman, en 
be finally and warmly pressed tie hand of 
thé young Alsatian; “and perinit me to add 
the words you taught me on the occasion of 
our first meeting--A uf tmmer!--For Ever!’ 

——qjqQO,+ > —-— 


CURIOSITIES OF SHOW LIFE, 





The primary qualification of a successful 
showman is tohave a maximum <f au- 
dacity with a minimum of conscience, 
This standpoint was, surely, reached by 
the itinerant wonder exhibitor who recently 
invited the worid to inspect a snake’s skin, 
© which the following announcement was 
appended: 

“Skin of the serpent that tempted Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, it was kilicd by 
Adam, who bit it with a club, the traces of 
which are atill iett, This skin was part of 
the inheritance of Adam, and was pr¢ser- 
ved io nis family in Asia. The genuine 
ness is attesied by doctors of divinity, 
whore seals are altucied.”’ 


For boldness and impudence, thir at- 
tempt to deceive a gullibie public has 
nhéver, probably, been surpassed. 

Mermaids are among the mst attractive 
and the nost remunerative f slow 
wonders. But they are jast about as ge! 


n6 as the skir f Ada e serpe¢ 








making of these s0 callod curiosities used 
to be a regular branch of manufacture in 
Japan, just as the making of souvenirs of 
the field of Waterloo is said to be found re- 
munerative in Birmingham atthe present 
day. 

Toey are fashioned by taking the fore 
partofs monkey and the bind part of a 
fish, and joluing the two in such a way 
tbat the Janctare cannot be seen. 

It requires some cleverness to do it, but 
money that can be made out of a mermaid 
isan abundant return for any amount of 
trouble, or forevon a very substantial 

utlay. 

One that wes shown in New York some 
years ago is described asa perfect work of 
art, “the monkey and the fish being so 
nicely conjoined that no human eye could 
detect the point where the janction was 
formed,.”’ 

Another New York swindie wasthe ex- 
hibition of Jolce Heth, a negress, who was 
represented as being 161 years old, as 
‘‘\proved”’ by a variety of “authentic door. 
mente,” 

P. T. Barnuin gave $1 000 dollars for hers 
being bimself, as he frankly admits, de- 
ceived in the matter; but, on ber death, the 
doctors found that, although she was cer. 
tainly an aged woman, she was probably 
not more than eighty. 

“The nurse of George Washington” 
brought, however, a lotof money to Bar- 
nuin’s exchequer, 

Oa the other hand, there was ‘‘no decep- 
tion’’ about the Siamese twins, who died in 
1874, after baving for sixty years been join- 
ed together by a fleshy ligature passing 
from one to the other from the lower end 
of the breast bone of each, 

Equally bona fide were the South Caroll- 
na negresses, Millie and Obristina (The 
Two-Headed Nightingale’’) who were join. 
ed together in the back; and also the Hun- 
garian sisters, Helena and Jadith, and the 
inoré recent instance of the Bohemian aia- 
ters, Rosalieand Josepha, who grew to- 
gether in Just the same manner, 

But, inthe way of natural curiosities, 
there is a still more remarkable instance of 
dual birth on record. This was the Geno- 
eae, Lazarus Oolleredo, who was also born 
‘tdouble,” though, in this case, the second 
child was neither connected with the other 
vy a ligament nor joined to his back, bat 
was sctually growing out of the lower end 
of his vreast.bone, being perlect al! but one 
log. 

Lszarus grew up to manhood; but, for. 
tunately for him, the little creature with 
which be wasso strangely connected re 
mained an infant, It slept at intervals,and 
could move tts body, but had no separate 
nutritive functions, 

Tom Thunb was; undonbtedly, the moat 
famous dwar! 6ver put on show, bat he 
was by no meanstbesmallest. During the 
last trip, in 1883 he weighed 70 Ibs, and 
his wite developed into a portly little ma. 
tron of 50 |bs; whilst, when at Manchester, 
in the early partof 1884 Frarcia Joseph 
Flinn marriec \ittls Millie Edwards; he 
was only 2014 \bs. In weight, and his pride 
343, lbs. so ihat the two together did not 
weigh as much asthe “General,” 

A curious ¢xperience-—if not one alto 
gether un'q1¢--wss that of Ootter, the 
irish giant, whose father leased him to a 
showman for three years ata rental of $50 
a year, when he had attained the age of 
elguteen. 

But, as there was no arrangement that 
the g'ant should bave anything for ! imaself 
for showing his bulky proportions, he re- 
tused to appear in pabiic, snd was flung 
into a debtor’s prison by tne showman, 

Tue iliegailty of the contract belng estab 
lished, he was set at Jiderty, acd he then 
opened a show on his own account, with 
himself as the attraction, taking $30 in three 
days. He gained enough money to be able 
eventually to retire into private life, dying 
at Clifton in his fcrty seventh year, 

Among fat men, Daniel Lambert was 
one of the mos: remarkable specimens of 
obesity ever puton exhibition. He meas- 
ured 3 feet 1 inch round the leg, 9 fest 4 
inches around the body, and weighed 52 at, 
ll lbs, Ssven men havs repeatedly st o1 
within bis waletcoat, and nota Dutton has 
been atrained. 

Living skeletons are the nataral antithe- 
sis of fat wnen, but an individual who has 
got, apparently, no flesb at all on ols bones, 
nas as goodachance of making a large 
fortuve cut of bis own anatomy asthe most 
ponderous of morta &, 

Such was the «experience of a Frenchman, 


named C.isude Aumbolse Seurat, who was 
exhibited In this country when twenty: 
eight years of age. His arms were no larger 
than a German fiate, and possessed not the 


His head was of 
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parchment-like skin drawn tightly over it. 
The ribs could be not only distinguished, 
but actually counted, as if there had been 
nothing over them at ail, whilst the trunk 
ia described as “having the appearance of 
a large pair of bellows, a mere bag of hoops 
covered with leather, through which the 
puisation of the heart was dietinotiy visi- 
bis.” He gained a considerable ainount of 
money by exhibiting bimeelf in London, 
but did not live long to enjoy it, 

A singular incident connected with show 
life bas come to our knowledge from Soot- 
land, A gentleman who was walking aloug 
the atreete of Aberdoen one day came to a 
place where some Z.1lus were on exhibi- 
tion. Having himseif been In South Afri- 
oa, and baving some acquaintance withthe 
Zulu language, be went in, and began to 
talk with the men, who, with one exocep- 
tion, were delighted to moet with someone 
who could converse with them. But the 
exception seemed to be very reluctant to 
bave anything to do with the visitor, whoas 
attention was tnus more particularly drawn 
to him. Heoould not he!p thinking that 
he bad seen the man before, but where he 
oou.d not ssy. He went away pozziing 
himself over the matter, and viaited the 
show again a few days afterwards, Then 
it suddenly occurred to bim that the man 
who was of 20 retiring a disposition was 
none otber than a native who had worked 
for hin in Natal, and bad gone off with a 
pair of trousers which Cid not belong to 
bim, The fact of their meeting again at 
Aberdeen was a coincidence really remark- 


able. 
I — 


A VETEBAN OF THE OLD GQuaRD.—L ng 
after Bonaparte bad been dead and buried 
the veterans of the grande armee continued 
to believe that the Ewperor was atill alive, 
and would return some day to lead on the 
French eagiesto victory. Thesuperstition, 
it je related, gave occasion to a heartices 
practical joke. 

There was quartered in a provinolal town 
of France a veteran of the Oid Gaard who 
was firmly convinced of the future coming 
of the E.operor, and who would descant 
upon.tshis topic at a cafe Le ueed to frequent 
atsuch a length as aiternately to amuse 
and bore a party of young men whom he 
used to meet there, and who would o/ten 
draw the old man out 

One day it beoame Known to them that a 
certain relative of Napoleon who bore a 
striking rese:nblance to him would enter 
the town that night in command of a de- 
tachment of troops, 

Seein.. an oppoztunity of indulging In a 
joke at the old man’s expenne, they told 
him, as a great secret, tbat bis hopes were 
about to be realized, and that, if be desired 
to witness the Emperor's retarn, he should 
get bimeelf placed on duty that night at tre 
gate of the town. 

The veteran did so, and, paipitating with 
Joy and expectancy, awaited the appointed 
hour. It came, the sound of drume ap- 
proached, the troops entered the piace, and 
at their head rode one whose cain face and 
clear cut features awakened in the old sol- 
dier’s mind memories of the glorious past 

In an agony of joy he exclaimed, “it is 
he!’ dropped bis musket, threw op his 
arms, and, withaoryof' }ivel' kmpereur!"' 
fell dead, 


ee 

NOAROITY OF YOUNG MEN.—A writer on 
a Now York paper talking about the scarol- 
ty oi young men at the summer resorts, 
says that ‘the wall this year is more deep 
and heartfelt than it has been for many 
seasons past.”’ 

He added: If things go on at the prea nt 
rate before long the Government will be 
importuned totakea band in supplying 
the suinmer resorts with young men, 
Thetr scarcity bids fair to rank as a public 
grievance. Some ofthe published lists of 
the entertainments givan at the watering 
places are curiously suggestive, In one 
despatch from Narragansett, for instance, 
on Sunday the detaile of a ‘delightfal im- 
promptu picnic’ were given. A list of the 
guests were appended. There were tour 
young men and twenty seven young wom. 
en, Atan ‘informal’ dance in Newport on 
the same day it was maid for the first time 
in the history of that famous watering place 
giris danced with one another since there 
wore no’ Men enough to go around, Sach 
a condition of things as this at Newport ta 
absolutely unprecedented, Itia not diffi- 
cult to find out wherethe young men are 
by the way. They are «rinding away in 
New York, snd acandid and unprsjadiced 
aurvey ofthe field gives the impression 
that in view of ail the circumstances they 


are coing pretty well 
— 3 --——— 
“DID you get over your lieve for that girl 


| whom you met at Newport?”’ 
‘Yoesu—that is, | was lool enough to war 
y Der, @ ] 's ere sue 1168 hier | 
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AT HOME AED ABROAD. B 


In 1880 there was about 200 000 commer- 
clal travelers in the United States. To- 
day the number is estimated at 400 000, 

A citizen of Belfast, Me., was awakened 
about 4 o'clock the other morning by s 
strange noise, and, going to the window, 
saw about thirty robins fighting a crow, 
whioh was trying to get at a rovin’s nest In 
@ nearby tree, containing sowie young 
birds. The robina Snally drove off the 
crow, The man went down the tree and 
found one young robin on the ground 
dead, while two others were safe in the 
nest. The crow wason a piratical expedi- 
tion, and but for the valiant fight of the 
robins would have undoubtedly killod all 
the young. 


The electric light bas pugzied the bees in 
Jamaioa. A beekeeper living neer a large 
hotel being bullt at Kingston recentiy 
found bie biveein the utmost confusion, 
with many bees ly’ng about exhausted or 
dead, The sisotric light was used at the 
hotel In order that the building operations 
sbould continue all nigbt, so the bees mis- 
took the light for daylight rnd would go 
outto bunt pollen around the aeighbor- 
hood thus illuminated, When they came 
home they found that the real day was 
dawning, and they flow off again without 
any resttiilthey literally worked them- 
nel ves to death. 

A writer on London ‘Notes ard ‘uer- 
iea,’’ commenting on Americanisms, quotes 
the following words which need transia- 
tion for English readers: Oandy, stores, 
mucilagé, dry goods, supper, lunch, rub- 
bers, clerk, firea rock, bureau, an eleva- 
tor, freight train, get up, hurry up or bua. 
tle, say. Here are their English equiva- 
lentes: Sweets, shops, gum, drapery, tea 
(the meal), supper, goloshes, shopman, 
throw a stone, chest of drawers, a 
iift, gee up, be quick, i say. ‘Gum,’ In 
America, @ a confection to chew. Space, 
he says, will not permit bie making known 
the American meanivg of the words ‘‘choat- 
nuts,” ‘rate’ and ‘‘fix,’’ 

A discussion has been going on of late 
concerning the distance at which large ob- 
jects on the earth’s surface are vinibie. 
Ewmlle Metzger mentions that he once saw 
K eizerepickt In Sumatra, when separated 
from It by a dimance of 110 English miles; 
he alno states that on very favorable ooca- 
alons he bas seen Guy Merapi in Java, 180 
miles away. Mont Bianc has been seon at 
various times at distances of 120 and 180 
miles, Whymper, the explorer, when in 
Greenland, saw plainly a mountain peak, 
from which he was separated by 150 iniies, 
The whole range of the Swiss Alps has bern 
looked upon by Hippisly at a distance of 200 
miles, and Sir W. Jones effirme that tie 
Himalayas bave appeared distinct and 
clear 224 wiles off, 


A short time ago MM. Jules Simon, 
Leon Say and Cheysson, !n the name of 
the League for Promoting Sunday Rost for 
Working People, wrote to the Minister of 
Public Works to assist them in an appeal 
to the raliway companies, They did net 
anak bim to use any compulsion, but simply 
to show himeelf favorable to the objrcta of 
the League in asking the companies how 
they possibly might meet them, and 
whether it would not be possible to aun. 
pend, wholly or partially, gooda# traffic on 
Sundays, M. Yves (Guyot, In anawer, 
states that he has submitted the appiioaticn 
of the League to the rallway companies in 
the hope that they would #0 arrange the 
regulations for goods treflic #0 as to be ab 6 
to grant one day In seven, or at least a part 
of one, to those employed, 

A curious collection of walking sticks 
was recently s0ld in London, It consists 
of beifadczen of walking aticks, daiing 
mostof them with the beginning of the 
céptury, and showing well Wiiat were the 
dandy prociivities of the period. Iwery 
and tortoise shell are the chie! matertain, 
not the bandioes, butol the aticks t)em- 
aelves, the iandies being of much more 
precious tuff. Oue is of ebony with a 
gold top. The top opens itke a clroular 
tnuf? box, and In concentric rings aré, as 


an inteription records, locks ofthe hatr of 
three English Princess, Diamond eyed 
snakes, with 6namel beads, are the deoo- 
rationa of this, costiy waiking stick, which 
in very heavy and nearly four feet long, 
Pope basa line praising @ fop famous for 
‘the nice conduct of a ciouded caue.”’ One 
of these canes ia here, the handiéo' clouded 
amber A slout bezel set goid, wi 
86 ng tl ® neare 
* ar a8 a 
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‘WINNING THE PRIZE. 





BY H, SRITH 





again,” cried Freddy Norman, as be 

rushed into the pisy ground after 
breakfast. “Hurrah! bolidays in three 
weeks, Joe!'’ 

Joe waa bia friend In the class, and thetwo 
jade, putting their arms round each other, 
strolied about, chatting. 

“Well, what aro you two plotting?” In- 
quired Bob Radley, as he stopped them by 
extending his arm in front of the pair, 

“Holiday larae; no more lessons after 
ten days! Then the exam., then the prise 
giving and bome, Bob! Jolly tan't it?” 

“Yoa, Jolly enough, I daresay; but those 
examinations must come first, and I don’t 
like them,’’ said Hob. 

“Joe wants the ciese-priss if he can get 
get it, because be has never yet suonseded; 
and bis uncle has promised bim a pony if 
he gota \t,"’ sald Freddy Norman. 

“Why, you can veat bim easy!"’ ex- 
claimed Hob, ‘He has no chanoel’’ 

“But | am almost sure of the French 
prize, so 1 don’t intend to try much for the 
other, Besides, Joe won't bave his pony 
unlews he gets it,’ sald Freddy. 

“And are you such «a muff to give up 
your prizeto him? Well, you are ailly! I 
doclare 1 will bavee ivy now," oried Bob, 
1 Aave a chance Jf yux don’t go In!’ 

“Ob, Bob, yoa wouldn't spoll Joe's boll- 
days! He may never bave another ofier 
of a pony—however, you have not much 
obance any way.’’ 

“E will beat Joe anvway,’' retorted Bob. 
“A pretty idea indeea if I can’t try be 
cause he wantes pony! Preity dear, did it 
wanta little gee goe then? ite mammy shall 
buy it rocking horse for ita nursery, she 
abali!’’ 

As be said this, teasingly, Bob Radley 
puiled Joe Paston’s bair, and sbhucked him 
rudely under the chin, Joe drew back and 
looked very angry, anu said—. 

“Don't you do that again, Bob Radley, 
or 1 will give you something in return. 
Now mind,”’ 

But Bob, of courne, did pz'| Joe’s bair 
again, and called him napive: and there 
wasea quarrel and then a f2%t ts shieh 
Bob, greatly to bis astonisamunt, riseived 
a good beating. : 

The combat wae quicaly zieppsd; but 
Bob Radley lost noopportunilty io jwaee and 
annoy Joe afterwards, tnoa;z;h he tank oare 
not to annoy him too muob ior tear of being 
again thrashed or punished for fighting. 

So the days passed on. Kvery day the 
two friends Norman and Pastor wa\ked in 
the playground after breakfast and rubbed 
out one date from the wall. 

They had put down the days in order, 
and every morning they drew ex pencil 
through the date previous, 

Toen only eight days were left; Sunday 
came and then the examinations on the 
Monday. 

All this while good-natured Freddy had 
been ‘‘coaching’’ bia friend, for he was de- 
termined to beip him to wintbe prize, He 
therefore taught him bis arithmetic and 
Eu olid; he called It ‘‘ooaching.” 

But Bob also was working and making 
all kinds of notes, O! course, there was 
no reason why be sbould not try to gain 
the prise, but everyone knew he was idle 
and lezy generally, and that like a apfteful 
fellow as he was, be only tried to win it 
because he did not want Joe Paston to 
bave it. 

Tols was a very unworthy motive, and 
not atall the spirit in which s good boy 
would have acted. 

The class prize, | must tell you, was the 
prinolpal reward at Camden House Sehool. 
Besides the ordinary work, a boy had to 
pase well in his examinations, and thoee 
who did not pass well, were not allowed to 
go in for the clase prizea, 

There were three given amongst tbe 
school, one in each division, and the ex- 
amination varied scoording to ages and 
classes; butany boy, if be thought he had 
a good chanos, went up to the difficult ex- 
ainination, 

Joe Paston was going in for the middle 
examination; and Bob, who wanted to beat 
hiw, bad to go up for It alev, as he was in 
the same classes, in the same division of 
the school. 

The ordinary examinations were over, 
Day by dey the candidates had marched 
into the school-room and were seated at 


|’: iS day three weeks we shall be home 


their desks, not all together in clasees but 
mized up. 

rhe next boy had not the sawe qaestion 
as J0¢ bad, 8 be could not copy anytbing, 


Og hope he would not have copied 


On the Wednesday afternoon the bead 
master came into the school-room to read 
out the names of toe best candidates—tbose 
who could go in for the big prizes next day. 
Friday waa the prizeg'ving day, and on 
the Saturday the school would break up. 
There was generally great fun on the 
Fridey nigot: « Little supper, and rome 
quiet old-fashioned songs after in the long 
sohoo! room. 

When the master came in he read the 
names sloud—Crafer, Jones, Middieton 
and #0 on until he came to Paston, Radley, 
and Norman, 

Then he Invited all the boys to supper in 
the name of the bead master as usual, and 
was loudly cheered, 

All the boys sang ‘He's a jolly good fel- 
low,’’ in chorus, but they did not say who 
was the good fellow, the head master or his 
deputy. Never mind, 

As the lecs went upstairs to bed that 
night Freddy whbispered to bm “chum” 
Jos— 

“Are you certain about your decimals? 
They will be stiff to-morrow, I oan tell you, 
because Old Moser will examine you— 
“Why do you say, ‘you?’ Will you not 
go in?” 

“No, Joe; you may have afairrun, Se- 
sides, 1 bad the ‘French’ yesterday, and 
may get the ‘good conduct,’ you know. 
My mother wil) be delighted if I do, be. 
cause she thinks me such a regular horror 
at home sometimes—seud I am a bit nolsy!” 
“Is old Moser very particular?” asked 
Joe, who felt ratber nervous, 

‘“Ratber!" replied Freddie. ‘‘Why, he 
exeimined us in Latia, and gave us, ‘‘Hum- 
tias in mvro consedit Dumtius alto’’ to 
translate, with the other verses, into Eng- 
lish rhymes. i knew the catch, and wrote 
“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall.” 

This waa terrible, and when Joe went In 
for his examination next day be found Mr, 
Moser very strict. He sat bebind Bob 
Radiey, and guees his astonishment when 
he sew bim reading the answers from a 
book, and copying. 

Mr, Moses had acanein bis hand with 
which he slapped the desks, and called the 
boys’ attention to his problems, pointing 
with it, and soon. Suddenly waking from 
anap, apparently, be burried from his 
desk, and addressing Bob said quickly—« 

“What have you got there?’ 

Bob was going to say “‘nothing.’’ but the 
master’s hand was almost on the lad’s 
sleeve, 

“Give it to me! Ha,’ he said as the mis 
erable Radley banded up the book, "I see 
you have been ‘cribbing,’ as you call it. 
Very well, young sir, what is your name?” 

“Bob, | mean Robert Radiey, sir—I—I 
am very—sorry ——”’ 

“Sorry indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Moser, 
"Yea, sorry you have been found out! Go 
down sir! Go out of the hall! I will dis. 
grace you!’’ 

“Oh, sir, please don’t expel me,” cried 


the tnhappy Bob; ‘it was one question, 
six!’ 
“Only one! Perhaps it was the most im- 


portant,” orlied Mr. Moser, “Pack up your 
paper,’’ he continued, slapping the desk 
with his cane in a way that made Bob jump 
and quiver, ‘do away, sir!” 


“Ob, alr, Iwill never do it again, Let 
me etay, sir!’ whimpered Bob. 

“No, shouted Mr. Moser. ‘You were 
cheating! You are dishonorable! Go 
away! Leave the ball!" 


All the other lads saw and heard what 
was going on. Mr. Moser was very stern 
and determined. He watched Bob pack- 
ing up hie papers, but he kept the Euclid 
from which the culprit had copied. He re 
tarned to bis desk, and rapped for silenoe 
and attention. 

‘Let this be a warning to you aill,’”’ he 
said; ‘“that boy is disgraced!’ (Bob nearly 
cried at thia.) “I am watobing you; and if 
I find any one of you copying, you shail 
be expelled!” 

This fearful threat kept evaryone silent. 

Bob Radley left in tears, Miserable and 
humble, he quitted the school-room, and 
nearly all the boys were sorry, in their 
way; but he did rot deserve much Aym. 
pathy. 

‘After all it serves bim rigbt,”’ said they. 
‘‘Ale had no business to ‘orib.’ ”’ 

Nor had he, Bat the most unpleasant 
part for him was when Joe was declared 
the winner of the prizs. The head master 
confeseed that Radiey’s papers in the first 
@xamination had been very good; and if he 
had not tried to do too much and use books 
of reference he might bave won the prizes, 
as his other anewere were #0 good. 

He lost it. Joe won it, and had bis pony 
In the holidays. But the trial was not lost 
on Bob Radley. He hed learned a good 


deal when trying to beat Joe, and turned 


er, more bumbied, and less teasing; and I 
am giad to tel! that in the following half- 
year—there were no ‘terms”’ then— Robert 
Radley received the middle prize; Freddy 
Norman got the first class reward at the 
same time; nor waa hia friend Joe much 
behind bim,. 
ta 
LUCY AND ROBERT. 


BY A. B. O. 





made of rosewood, and it had rockers 
to it, «nd a cushion of crimson velvet 
in it, for Lucy to ait upon. 

Now, Lucy nada little brother named 
Robert, and be was two pears 0:d; and Lu- 
oy was #0 unkind as not to let the dear lit- 
tle fellow sit in the chair, for ehe said that 
ifbe once satin it be would always be 
wanting to ait there, and that he would be 
sure to spoil it;and so she would not let 
hiuo ait in it at all. 

Well, Rubert’s aunt gave him a pretty 
little carriage, painted green, with two nice 
soft seats in it; and one morning Betay, the 
nureemaid, took him out for s ride, And 
ao, when Lucy saw the carriage standing 
at the door, and beard littie Robert laugh- 
ing and clapping bis banda, for joy at the 
thought of the ride, she sald to her mother, 
‘‘Please, mother, may I havea ride with 
brother Robert!” 

‘No, my dear Lucy,” said her mother, 
“J oan not permit you to ride with your 
brother, until you learn to do to him as 
you would have him to do to you; you 
know my dear child, thet you have not 
acted in a proper manner towards him with 
respect to your chair; your brother is a lit- 
tle cbild, three years younger than your- 
self, and your actions and conduct ought 
to be a good and pleasant guide to this dear 
little one; but instead of that, you would 
teach him to be selfish and unkind.”’ 

Just then, Betsy lifted little Pobort into 
the carriage, and it went away down the 
smooth gravel walk, and out into the pleas. 
ant green fields, 

And Lucy tarned away from the win. 
dow, grieved in spirit and full of sorrow; 
and sitting down in ber pretty chair, she 
began to think how naugtty she had been. 

Now, the velvet cushion did not feel so 
soft as it bad before felt, neither did the 
rockers move 80 lightly as usual; and Lucy 
knew not what tc «0. 

Oh! how she did long for ner brother’s 
return, that she might begin to behave 
more kindly to him, 

As soon as little Robert came home again 
he ran into the parlor where Lucy was,and 
filled her lap with flowers, and began tell- 
ing her, as plainly as be, could speak, of 
the pleasant ride he had, of the many lit- 
tle birds he had heard singing, and of the 
pretty little fishes be had seen in the pond. 

Then Lucy gave hima kiss, and lifted 
him into her new chair, and toid him that 
he might sit in it whenever he pleased, 

And when he begaa rocking himself, 
and Lucy heard him laugh, and saw him 
so glad, she felt a great deal more pleasure 
than ever she had felt when aitting in it 
herself; and she hoped in her heart that 
she should be naughty and selfish nomore, 

The next day Lucy’s nother said to her. 

“My dear Lucy, you may take a ride 
with Robert in bis carriage this morning, 
for I see that you intend to be a better child 
in future.” 

Andso Lucy and Robert had a very 
pleasant ride, and on their way they called 
upon their aunt, who was very glad to see 
them, and gsve them each a plece of plum- 
cake, 

And Lucy’s aunt asked ber how she 
liked her new cueir, and she said that she 
liked it very much; butshe did not omit 
telling her how selfish and unkind she had 
been towards her dear little brother; but 
that she was sorry Jor her conduct and 
hoped to become a better child, 

And so her aunt gave her a little kind 
advice, and told her, ahe hoped she wodtd 
never forget, that we ought to be kind to 
every one if we wish to receive kindness 
ourselves, 

———— ~<a ____ . 

DECLIVITY OF RIivERS—A very slight 
declivity will suffice to give the running 
motioa to water. Three inches per mile, 
jn a smooth, straight channel, gives a ve- 
locity of about tbree miles an bour. 

The Ganges, which gathers the waters of 
the Himalaya mountains, the loftiest in the 
world, is at eighteen hundred miles from 
its mouth, only eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea; toat is, about twice as 
high as St. Paul's church in London, and 
to fall these eight hundred feet in its long 
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tween two ridges of the Andes, falia only 
five hundred feet in all that distance, 
Above the commencement of the thou- 
sand miles, it is seen descending in rapids 
and cataracts from the mountains, 

The gigantic Rio de la Piata, has so gentle 
a descent to the ocean, that in Paraguay, 
fifteen hundred miles from its mouth, ships 
are seen, which bave sailed against the cur. 
rentall the way, by the force of the wind 
alone; that isto say, which, on the beauti- 
ful inclined plane of the stream, have been 
gradually lifted by the soft wind, and even 
against the current of an elevation greater 
than that of our loftiest spire. 


Texas—The Camenches Indisns claim 

to be the lineal descendants of the Empire 

otf Montesuma, and the only legitimate 

owners of the whole Mexican country. Tne 

colefs say that when Oortes landed in 

Mexico, be found the country torn to pieces 

by factions, aad was enabled, by employ. 

ing the dissaftected chiefs to raise a force to 

seize upon their capital. 

These people believed that if they should 

dastroy the power of Montezama, they 
could dispatco the Spaniards, and bave the 
control of the country in their own hands, 
But when too late they ascertained that they 
had introduced a hardy master, and that 
uncond'tional servitude was all they had 

to expect. 

They were required to change their an- 
cient religion, and thousands of them were 
sent off to work in the mines, from which 
they rarely made their escape. 

A great portion bowed to the conqueror, 
and became serfs and slaves to the Spani- 
ards, but a few of the noblest and best pre- 
ferred exile to servitude and set out on a 
pilgrimage to the North, to find a land 
where they could enjoy their ancient inati- 
tutions in peace, 

-« They travelled for many wees and at 
last came to the great river of the North— 
tne Rio Grande—where they encamped, 
and sent out twenty chosen men to 6xam- 
ine the adjacent country. They croesed 
the great river, and ascended one of the 
highest peaks of the mountain, which over- 
looked the adjacent plain, 

The prairie was covered with buffalo, 
deer and antelopes, and they thought they 
had reached the bappy hunting ground: 
and the word ‘'Tebas! Tehas!” burst from 
every tongue. It was decided unanim- 
ously that it should be their future bome, 
and that the country should go by the name 
furnished by the Great Spirit. 

Tehas is the Camanche name for the resi- 
dence of the happy spirits in the other 
world, where they shall enjoy eternal feli- 
elty, and have plenty of deer and bufiaio 
always at band. 

By taking the sound as they pronounced 
it, and giving it the Spanish orthograpby, 
it gives us the word ‘'Texas,’”’ which is the 
“happy hunting ground,” or the Elysium, 
of the Camanches. This is the true history 
of the name, as derived from Issowacany 
himeelf, 
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OyvsTERS.—Speaking roughly, a quart of 
oysters contains, on the average, about 
the same quantity of active nutritive sub- 
tance a8 a quart of milk, or a pouniof very 
lean beet, or a pound and a half of tresb 
codfish, or two-thirds of a pound of bread. 

But while the weight of actual nutriment 
in the different quantities of food named is 
very nearly the same, the quantity is wide- 
ly different. 

That of the very lean meat or codfish con- 
sists mostly of what are cailed, in chemical 
language, protein compounds or ‘‘fiesh 
formers’’—the substance which makés 
blood, muscle, tendon, bone, brain, and 
other nitrogenous tissues, 

That of the bread contsins but little of 
these, and consists obiefly of starch, with ® 
little fat and other compounds which serve 
the body as fuel, and supply it witu heat 
and muscular power, 

The nutritive substance of oysters con- 
tains considerable of both the flesh forming 
and the more especially heat and force- 
giving ingredients, 

Oysters come nearer to miik than almost 
any other common food; their values for 
supplying the body with material to bulid 
up iis parts, repair ite wastes and farnisb 
it with heat and energy would be pretty 
nearly the same, 

een elfen 

None of us can live well by an occasions! 
good resolution, any more than a seed oan 
grow into a healthy plant by being used s 
& common plaything, and only now and 
then put Into the earth for a minute or two 
Everything depends on storing up in our- 
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GOOD-E TE. 





BY ELEANvE NINA NASH. 





uood-bye for an hour—good-bye for a day— 
Good-bye for a lifetime, dear! 

Turn and look back, and wave your band; 
Smile, aod shed never a tear. 


You have a hope, and so have I— 
Good-bye for a lifetime, sweet: 
The path Is lonely, the way is wild; 

In the end we two shall weet, 


some day you'll kiss your dead love's face, 
Avd bold your dead love's band, 

And feel what this parting cost, sweetheart; 
Yes—tben you will understand! 


Good-bye —good-bye—take a Kiss and go, 
And say when you pray, ‘‘Guod knows,’' 

The waves are rough, but the haven's sure, 
For the light on the beacon shows, 


see—Lam brave! We canuot cross 
The wulf that is stretched between, 
Good-bye—govd-bye! Ab, the hardest part 
Is to picture what might have been! 
7 


MISTAKES OF THE LAW. 





Even in our own time instances now and 
thau occur in which a grave miscarriage of 
justice is perpetrated, but such cases were 
much less uncommon in days gone py, 
when the criminal laws were more strin. 
gent than now, and when there existed a 
more rough-and ready system of admin's- 
tering punishment. 

A curious case is related in the ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s Magez ne’ for 1754. A gentleman 
died, leaving a considerable fortune to his 
only daughter, aged eighteen, and in the 
event of her deuth, the property was to go 
to his brother, whom he appointed guar- 
dian of his daughter. 

Tne uncle took his niece to live with 
him in ® house near Epping Forest, and 
shortly afterwards she mysteriously disap 
peared. 

It transpired that she had gone out for a 
walk in the forest with her guardian, and 
thatat night he returned home without 
her, explaining that she had Joitered be- 
hind, and he had been unable to find her. 
It was at Once suspected that she had been 
the victim of foul play on the part of her 
uncle, and he was arrested. 

A womac then came forward who swore 
that on the day of the young lady’s disap 
pearance she had heard two voices in alter- 
cation in the forest, and that she had dis 
tinctly beard the words, ‘‘Don’t kill me, 
unciei don’t kill me!"’ after which there 
was ® report of firearms, and she had fled 
in terror. Tae uncle wai condemned ana 
executed. 

Ten days later the young lady herself 
reappeared. It seemed that while in the 
forest the uncle and niece had quarrelled 
about a young gentleman who wished to 
marry the girl, but to whom the guardian 
was Opposed; andthe niece had said, ‘‘If 
I do not marry him it will be my death, 
and don’t kill me, uncle; doa’t kill me!'’ 
the very words which had been overheard 
and had led to the uncle’s execution. The 
next instant @ man was seen discharging a 
gun at a wood pigeon. 


The disappearance was explained by the 
fact that the girl’s lover, according to a 
preconcerted plan, was waiting for her 
with horses at a certain spot to which she 
had hurried on escaping from her uncle. 
The couple were married on the seme day, 
and went to France for their honeymoon. 

On their return they were horror strick- 
en to find that the uncle had been executed 
for & crime that bad never been com- 
mitted, 


The case of Jonathan Bradford affords a 
atrange illustration of the marvellous ac- 
tion of circumstantial evidence. Bradford 
kept a wayside inn on the London Road 
near Oxtord, and had the reputation of be 
ing & respectable man. One night a gen- 
Nieman of fortune named Hayes, put up at 
the house, and in conversation with two 
other guests unguardedly mentioned that 
= had a considerable sum of money with 

im 

In due time the guests retired to theiz 
respective chambers, and in the middle of 
the night the two gentlemen who had 
spoken with Mr. Hayes, and who shared a 
double bedded room, heard deep groans in 
&n adjoining bed chamber. 

They instantly arose and proceeded si- 
lentiy Ww the door of the apartmeat from 
which the sounds of agony had seemed to 
come, and through the partly opened door 
Wucy faw a sight which fliled them with 


with consternat 
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On the bed was Mr. Hayes, with blood 
sewing from wounds, and standing over 
him, with a darg lantern in one hand and 
a knife in the other, was Bradford, the 
landlord. They entered the room, se'z:d 
Bradford, disarmed him, and charged him 
with being the murderer. 

Gradtord declared himself innocent of 
the crime, but his denials were of no avail; 
he was arrested and subsequently tried, 
condemned, and executed for the murder. 

8S me time afterwards, a man who had 
been ia the service of Mr. Hayes as foot. 
man, made a death-bed confession of hav 
ing committed the murder for which Jona. 
than Bradford had been hanged. 

But the strangest thing of all in connec- 
tion with this horrible affair was the fact 
that Bradford had really gone to the room 
of Mr. Hayes with the intent to murder 
bim, and on floding himself forestailed had 
been so astouaded that ja his agitation he 
dropped his knife on the bleeding body, by 
which means both his hands and tLe 
weapon became bloody. , 

This was the explanation which Bradtord 
had made to the clergyman who attended 
him in his last moments, but who at the 
time put Jittle faith in hia statement. 

M staken identity has been respousible 
for many judical wrongs. The circum 
stances connected witb a robbery in York, 
in which one Thomas Geddeley was con 
cerned, may be cited as an example. 

Gcddeley was a waiter ata bublic house 
kept by Mrs. Hannah Williams, and on a 
certain morning when it was discovured 
that the landlady’s private drawers 
had been broken open and robbed, he 
mysteriourly disappeared. 

About a year ago afterwards, a man, 
calling himself James Crow, came to work 
in the city as a porter, and he was tre 
quently accosted as Thomas Geddeley by 
those who had known the former wuiter at 
the house of Mrs, Williams, and that lady 
herself picked him out from a number of 
people, and charged him with the robbery. 
He was tried tor the crime, and in spite of 
his repeated protestaticns that he was oot 
Thomas Geddeley, and that he had never 
been in Yurk belore, was found guitty and 
subsequently exscuted. 

Some time aiterwards the real Thomas 
Geddviey iarned up in Dublin, being ar- 
rested, tried, and condemned there for an 
other robbery. Between his conviction 
and execution, and agaia on the scaffold, 
he contessed to being the very Thomas 
Geddeley who had robbed Mrs. Williams 
in York. 

It is some satisfaction to know that in 
these days the slenderest thread of doubt is 
acized upon as sufficient to avert the dexth 
punishment. 

—ccV@gOxr-° ee —— 

A MAW who habitually indulges in vio- 
lent rage is laying up for himself a store o1 
jils agsinst advancing age, the least of 
which may be a general palsy—the great. 
est, a sudden and fatal fit of apoplexy. 
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Cant is the twin sister of hypocrisy. 

Ho who is penitent is almost innocent. 

Moat pleasures embrace us but to stran- 
gie. 

Life is halt spent before we know what 
it is, 

Tue proud are always most provoked by 
pride. 

Provide tor the worst, the best will save 
itself. 

The indolence of the soul isthe decay of 
the body. 

A'l kinds of self pity should be sparingly 
used, 

Ability is of little account without oppor- 
portunity. 

Thbere is nothing certain in man’e life but 
this, that be must lose it, 

It is a great art to be euperior \o othess 
without letting them know It, 

Many have lived on a pedestal who will 
never have a statue when dead, 


Tuere are some errors 80 sweet that we 
repent them only w bring them Ww memory, 


Tbe man who ie trying to climb up fiods 


low of heels above bim and lots of fete beblad him. 


The very consciousness of trying for rea! 


excellence in enything lea great support. I. takes 
half the sting from failure end doubles the joy at 
success 

Be yourself Ape no greatness Be 
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F e ® e,°e 
emininifies, 

Sin is ugly, but she knows how Ww Gx 
hereeif, 

Man isa fool and woman is thrown ia 
for good measure. 

To be traly and really independent is to 
support ourselves by our own exertions, 

He: “I'll never marry a strong-minded 
woman.’* She: ‘‘No; i don't think you will,’' 

There are times when even the milk of 
human Kindness tates a turn and is liable to sour, 

Upon birthdays and at Ohbristmas Mr, 
Cleveland always presente his wife with diamonds, 

It is only those who have character and 
principles themselves who are quaiifed wo praise 
ebaracter in others, 

Kind words cost only @ little thought, a 
little self-control, a little effort; but their fruits are 
manifold and weighty. 

A philosopher being asked what was the 
firet thing necessary to win the love of a woman, 
answered ‘‘Upportunity.*’ 

Many New York people who have a 


taste for ice cream are trying the faa of eating Bose 
ton brown bread with their cream, 


Moral courage will always rank higher 


than physical. The one ts a daily necessity, while 
the other may be required oniy la emergencies, 


‘“{ heard a compliment for you list 
night, Miriam,’’ **‘What was it, Lizste?*’ Oolonel 
Broneon sald you were exceedingly well-pre- 
served,*’ 


Biobson says he never had but one early 
fame and that one hes made him keep old times in 
reme brance ever sloce by kindling the kitchen fre 
at six o'clock, 


It ia hard for some of us to accomplish 
anything thatis traly greatand good, but we all ind 
it easy enough tosneer at Our neighbor's efforts in 
the same direction, 


A mazutacturer of one of the standard 
typewriters on the market says that there are 75,000 
women who makealiving lo this country by run- 
niog the machines, 


Paint tne tongues of your fever pationts 
with xlycerine, saysa physician; it will remove the 
sensation of thirst and discomfort felt whea the or- 
gan is dry end foul, 


At the wedding of Mise Theresa Fair in 
Nan Francisco the rooms were bung wit draperies 
of white silk musiiu, while the ices were served in 
cases of brocade siik, 


‘'’Sh!'’ exclaimed Tommy, listening at 
the duor. ‘*There’s company la the parior,*’ **How 
do you know!" Inguired Willie. ‘‘Mamma's cali- 
ing papa ‘my fove,* *' 

A young man in Findlay, Ohio, whore 
aflianced died about a year ago, has sow eet all the 
gossips there talalng by siopiag with the girl's 
mother—a woman almost WO years vid, 


Almost all women wili give a sympe- 
thizing hearing te men who are in ivve. He they 
ever 6 old they grow young age(n with thal con- 
versation and renew thelr own carly Umes. 


Much bes been said about the married 
man aud bis bair, the mother-in-law and the mule, 
bul for downright ten-ply stubborness nothiag gets 
the start of the an who claime to Know it ail. 


American millionaire, ia Paris, proudly: 
**‘My daughter le belong waited upon by a Duke.’’ 
Olid traveler: ‘*Well, Dukes wake excellent waiters, 
There are oeveral of (hem io our restaurant, too," 


Marriage 18 20t always @ cuccuas b-cause 
there are so many bad husbands, The truly good 
husband isalways gentle, kind and helpful to his 
wife's relations, and works hard every day to save 
something for her second spouse, 


Ardent lover: ‘‘When does your birth- 
da7 come, dear?'' Ubject of his affections: *' It 
comes on Curtetmas Day, Harold.'' Ardent lover, 
with eye to future economy in the matter of pres- 
ents: * Good! Let's be married on Christmas Day, 
Maud!’ 

A Cincinnati barber who has considera 
ble trade In ladies’ bair-dressing says; ‘‘ The prac- 
tice of dyeing hairamong the women is dying out. 
Bull we do a good businessin the dyeing of bangs. 
We cut bangs and Ouff them, and in some instances 
dye them. 

There are now three femule dentists in 
New York, all of whom are thoroughly qualified to 
practice the profession. Only one of them is « spe- 
claliet, She laaciever and bandsome young Jewess, 
and she has studied the work of Gliing teeth with « 
great deal of attention for several years. 


Harry Burgess, of near Ionia, Mich, is 
12 yeare old anda hero, He and two smaller chil- 
dren were alone in (he bouse, when it canght fre. 
He did not lose bis head aod leave the baby to buro, 
but carried him out © @ place of safety, sent the 
other child tocall the pela@hbors, and then organ- 
ized himeelf tatoa fire company. He subdued the 
flames only after they had entirely consumed a bed 
anc had spread wo the wall and floor, but ke had 
them out before beip arrived. 


The tollowing letter, addressed ‘‘To My 


Dear Mamma in ticaven,’' was fvuund swmong whe 
malls at the Clacinua:l postu Mice the other day; 
Home 


Desk Mawma—I am eo lonesome sine you went to 


beaven, Iwaatts vo w you. The time seams so: 


long. Yvusad lecould come to you, Mrs. Clark le 
su kind tu me, bul she ls cotlike you, you suo thig 
to god and send for me sane My arw hurts me so, 


and you ead | would be well in beaven, Isends 

kiss, From your iiltie Dema., 
‘T nad a female acquaintance who lived 
at the footof abiiila North Brookfield, Mian,., vos 
> bose slope wae es smail graveyard, Atl the bollom 
of the slope wee the weil which suppiled ber with 
water. Oue day oe friend from Koswa, a doctor, 
visited ber, and when he look @ waik after dinaer 
wae horrified at Olecovering the dire possibilities of 
be Grainaye (row the location of the tombs iow the 
ot Detratle ult 


a e af woms on 


wa w x as Ts 

















FRasculinities. 


Try teach your son that there is a0 
such thing as an unloaded pistol. 


For age and want save while you may; 
no morning sun laste a whole day, 


It is well to make the best of this world, 


for you'll never get out of It alive. 


Ol the two I prefer those who render 
vice lovable te those whe degrade virtue. 


The only time the average woman never 
talke back is when she accepts your seat in a street 
car. 


The devil has never begged anybody to 
aive bim hie dues, He will look after them in due 
e. 


A Louieville physician a few days ago 
married bis sixth wife. Heisei andshe is @ years 
youager,. 


He who never sacrifices a present toa 
future good or a general One can speak of bappiness 
only as the bitnd speak of color. 


A painter hurt in Manchester, ©, after 
lying unconscious for three hours, laughed and sald, 
**T am not burt,'' aad then expired. 


Ivan Ivaaovitch, aged 105 years, has 
just departed this life in Russia, after having gone to 
bed drunk every blessed night for sighty-seveu 
years. 


“Do you think that speech was given to 
maa to copceal bisthoughie?'' ‘'l do, for | have ac- 
ticed that the talkative maa never reveals any 
thought.** 


Why is it that one wakes upar 4 A. M. 
quite rested and fresh, turns over, sieeps soundly 
for four hours, and once more awakens, tired out 
and awiully sieepy!? 


A Birmingham maa, while under tbe in 
Suence of drink, Knocked of his great we witha 
bam mer, imagining that he was cutting his throat 
with acarving Knife. 


Lincola, Me, hasa blind man who wa 
clever croquet player. He plays by lufurmation as 
to direction and by measuring the distance by waik- 
ing to the object bail. 


A census enumerator discovered three 
men in Taylor county, Fia., each of whom owns 15 
doxs, aud that ls why we are given av other infior- 
mation concerning them, probably. 


In the moonlight. Soe: ‘Qiick, look 
out! You must not let thew eve you with your arm 
around my waist.’ He ‘'OUb, | don't care. i 
would run any risk for your sake.'' 


One great trouble in doing a mean action 
is that you are compelled to associate with yourself 
afterward, If sou could only have ‘‘mothing wo do 
with a mau who wae guilty ol such meanness'’ it 
would be a relief, 


Firat young lady, examining direcwry in 
drug store: *‘I cannot Bnd the name ia this direc- 
tory, Kthel,’’ Second young lady: “NoY What 
enall we d@ul'' ‘‘Letus go W another drug store and 
examine their directory.'' 


D.: “Your cheek is allewollenup What 
eausedity’’ EK: ‘*l mades bet with Jones. He bet 
that inside of & bours a painful accident would hap- 
pen to me, aod just as the 4 hours were about up he 
hit me a slap om the jaw and woo the money.’' 


A curious method of suicide was adopted 
by a Newark, Ubio, maa, who, placing a sabre ia 
the grouad, polat apward, threw bis weight on it 
with the intention of piercing the heart, The at- 
tempt, however ialied, the biade striking a rib. 


It is stated that a Bohemian has discov. 
ered a combination of chemicals, by the use of which 
the hardest stones can be dissvuived aad moulded into 
any shape, the ‘‘cast being as hard as Mint, translu- 
cent and capable of taking ona brilliant lustre '’ 


A short time ago the Eoglish Bishop of 
Bt. Asaph referred, im the course of a speech, at 
some function In his diocese, to “*his younger and 
rasher days,'' bet the local papere reported him as 
having deplored bis ‘‘youngor aud masher days,'' 


A local paper relates that the Mayor of 
Keyteeville, Mo,, was arrested the other day tora 
violation of « city ordinaace, which probibile the 
throwing of paper ina the streets. The city Marshal 
caught him In the act, and the Mayor fined himeeif 
$1 for the offence. 


A man who has been watching the ca 
reers of the pages in Congress says that only a few of 
them ture out well. Homeof the brightest of them 
find their way lot jalis aad inebvriate asylums. The 
moral of thie le that a buy should be kept out of bad 
company, if possible 


Berlin bas 8 8 enographer with a unique 
speciality. He attends ail funerals of promineut 
persons a04 takes duws verbetiag the addressees «/ 
the o@iciating clergymen, Theo be prepares lighiy 
oruamented copies of the addresses and sella (hem to 
the friends of the ealogized dead, His business ise 
guod that be bas take “e¢ aeelelant and has alver- 
sed for aavtber. 


A young Woman rquested Moitke and 
Biemarct to write in ber album. The Marshal wrote 
‘Falsehood passes away, truth remains Vou 
Moitke, Field Marshal.'' Bismarck took the peo 
and added: ‘1 Know very well tmal truth will pre 
valli in the next world; but, In the meantime. « Field 
Marsbai himeei{ would be powerless agaluel aise 
hood in this world.—Voo Hlemarck, Chancelior of 
the Emypire.'' 


-The chilérea of G@ W Meadows, of Har 
risua, Georgia, bave four living ereal-grandmuotuers 
and two living grandmothers The youngest great 
grandmother is 78) while the oliest ie 92, the young 
est granudmoutuer ia 4, oud (he vicest le There is 


a pecullarity connected ith the eventful ilie of 
theee oldest grandwouthers, and (halle lbal each one 
of the@ bas bad ber right arm broten fhe ladies 


are all widows. 


At Bristol, Eagland, are two young ar 


tleane who ere the prise twins of the worll Mhey 
are of (he same beight and weight, have eyes, wal 
and compiexioa of the same tor Welt, @pean 
laugti sod « @ *©tactif eilae f - he saume 

pe ; bave be same reilg ereua a 


+ siltes, are ue e ave 
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FRESH PRRIODICALA. 

The Avgust number of the Pupular Set- 
ence Month'y opens with ‘Common Sense 
applied w the Tariff Question.” The other 
articles ere: “Banitary Work in great Dis- 
astezr;'’ “Missions and Mission Indians of 
Oallfornia;’ “Ancient and Modern Ideas 
of Heli;’ “Evolation apd the Distribation 
ot Animale; "Centres of Ideation In the 
Hrain;"’ “A Qoaeer Pet, or Devil's Riding 
Horse; “The Uses of Animal Uolor;” 
‘Mental Strain;'’’ The Discovery of Inviat- 
ble Worlds; and “Thunder Storms.” The 
departments sre well filled. D. Appleton 
and Company, publishers, New York, 

—_—_—_.— a _ 

Pook eta oy O14 BR Davs.—What would 
men do in these daya without pooketa? A 
puree, a handkerchief, a watob,a knife, a 
lead pencil, @ memoranduin book—these 
aro only some of the things that a man 
wust bave eiways upon bis person, 

Aa for the aciioolboy, it would be idle to 
attempt a catalogue of bis indiapensabies in 
toils itne, tia no wonder the tatior caters 
) eo universal a taste, and doubtiess it is 
true, a8 some one has said, that the num. 
ber of these convenient reoeptacios in the 
clotiing of @ modern man would have been 
the surprise and envy of the people of an 
tiquity. 

The ancient Hebrews carried a pouch, 
and the Koman matron a bandbag, which 
was, perhaps, the origin of the modern 
handbag and reticule, This was at first 
made of netting, but later of leather. 

The Komen toge was bound ina knot 
under the left breast, and a protuberance 
was (here formed, divided into many foide, 
called & snus, which anawered the purpose 
of @ pocket. The K oman matrone con. 
cenled valuables about their persons in the 
upper part of the atrophiun, a kind of corset 
fitting the waist tignutiy, yet loome at the 
top 

Coarlemagnue carried a travelling poucl 
suspended from bis person, The Saxons 
bad purses, and the Normans, when they 
went to Kogland, bore the aulmoniere, a 
little parse for alms which was bung trom 
the girdie, The puree, commonly of tri- 
angular form, was frequently ornamented 
with beads and suspended from the girdle, 

Kankrupia figuratively gave up their 
eflects to their creditora by patting off their 
girdie, to whiob their purse and the keys 
of their estate were attached. So long as 
gi-dles were worn, there were less need of 
8 pocket, for custom and convenience made 
it a babit to thrust anything within the en. 


circling band. 
quem oo a 


WHERE FIRE ALMOST CpTs COLD.—A 
person who has never been in the polar 
regions call probably have no idea of what 
cold really is; but by reading toe terrivie 
experiences Of Arotio travellers in that loy 
region, some notion oan be formed of the 
extreme cold that prevails there, When 
wo bave the temperature down to zero out 
of doora we think it bitterly oold, and if our 
houses were not 80 warm as at least aizty 
degrees above sero, we should begin to 
talk of freczing to death. Think, then, of 
living where the thermometer goes down 
to thirty five degrees below zero in the 
house in spite of the stove, Of course, in 
such acase the fur garments are piled on 
until a man looks like a great bundle of 
sking. 

Dr. Mous, of the English polar expedition 
of 1875 and 1876, among other odd things, 
telin the effoet of cold on a wax-candle 
whicu he burned there, Tbe temperature 
was thirty five degrees below sero, and the 
doctor must have been considerably dis- 
couraged when, upon looking at his candle, 
be discovered that the flame had all !t could 
do to keep warm, 

It was so oold that the fiame could nct 
meit all the wax of the candle, but was 
forced to eat ita way down the candle, leav- 
ing a sort of akeleton of the candle etand- 
ing. There was heat enough, however, to 
melt oddly shaped boles in the thin wal's 
of wax, and toe result war a peaatiful lace. 
like cylinder of white, with a tongue of 
yellow fame burning inside it and sending 
out Into the darkness many streaks of light, 
Toile is not ouly a curious eflect of extreme 
oold, but it abows bow difficult it must be 
to find anything like warmth tn a place 

where even fire iteelf almost gets cold. 
oe 

ANSWERED —Father-in Law: Well, sir, 
the ceremony is over, and pow that you are 
the husband of my daughter, 1 wanttogive 

youas ilitle advicea. What would you do 


EYES AND THEIR MEANING. 





Some poetical gentieman bas called the 
eye “the window of the soul,’’ and at al! 
times and among nearly all peopie it is re 
garded asthe great feature of expression; 
that is, by persons who are neither ama 
teurs in, nor professors of, that quasi 
science called physiognomy,. 

These gentiemen devote their time and 
treatises as much to the nose as to the eyes, 
propounding rules of characters deducted 
from the wrinkles on the forebeed and 
warts on the cheek, writing learnediy cn 
the lineaments of the cheek, the significa 
tion of the chin, the index of the mouth, 
end a score of otber diversities of feature, 
First, as tothe eyos asa feature in na- 
tional physiognomy. Levater, when dis 
cussing this question, gives tne following 
as the result of bis observation: 

“That the Italians bave small eyes; the 
Germans light-colored eyes, surrounded 
with wany wrinkles; the English strong, 
open, liberal, and steadfast eyes; and the 
Swiss dull eyes.’’ 

The Laplanders, scoording to Saffon, 
have narrow eyes, the pupilsof a yellow, ip- 
clining to a bieok, aad the eyelids retiring 
towards the temple. 

The eyes of the Tartars, he says, are 
amall and sanken, the eyebrows jarge, 
covering the eyes, and the eyelids thick. 
The eyes of the Chinese are email, their 
eyebrows large and the eyelids raised. 
The New Hollander bad a dull, black 
eye, thick eyebrows, and eyelids half shut 
—a babit acquired in infancy to preserve 
the eyes from the gnats, 

To tbe Spaniard, Buffon gives ‘good 
eyes; to the Goths, blue eyes; and to the 
Finiandere, beavy lids andthe iris of a 
deep yellow. . 

Winckeiman bolds tbe opinion tbat the 
sbape and color of the eyes are very largely 
the result o! climatic and other direct con- 
ditions, Thus he says, the small, half. 
closed, blinking eyes of the Esquimaux 
are due to Nature's attempt to proserve the 
sight from tne dry, cold air and the effusion 
of light from the snow amidst which they 
live, 

Tue small eyes of all the distant and 
nortbern nations, be says in another piace, 
are in consequence of the imperfection of 
their growth. 

itis upon tbe authority of a philosophic 
writer naned De Pauw that the Peruvian 
has an eye the apple of wnich is black and 
the white not very clear, 

This rewinds us of a description of a 
Senegambiaa's eye, which has been likened 
to a boiled prune set in a plover’s egg. 
Another authority states that the eye of 
the Turks is devoid of passioa or great en- 
terprise, but that itis eloquentin ail the 
penetration o; benevolent ovoaning. 

This writer also says that the “silent 
eye’ of the Englishman ‘“seexs not to 
please;’’ that the eye ofthe Frenchman is 
‘vivacious and unstabie;” that the Italian's 
is “ardent;’’ and thattne Duchman’s is 
‘half open and without thougut.’’ 

E yes have always been reg «rded as tribal 
indications, Tecitus for example, describes 
the Germans as ‘‘ferce, with blue eyes and 
red hair.” 

The Celts are described an awarthy and 
dark eyed, the Gaulsare red-baired and 
light-eyed, while the Navians and Egypt- 
fans have always been spoken of as dark- 
eyed, 

These characteristics have not apparently 
changed, and it may be said roundly that 
the peopie of the temperate sone wave gen 
erally iigbt colored eyes, while those o/ the 
extreme zones are dark, 

Of the races, tke on’, %ne that can be 
said to be light eyed ist. Caucasian, and 
even this race is by nO means uniform as 
to color in its eyes, 

The entire human history goes to prove 
that the light-haired, blue eyed races are 
capable of tbe highest degree of civil za. 
tion, but it does not by any means prove 
thatthe highest degree of civilization is 
confined to the blonde races. 

There was a period when blue-eyed 
persons were rarely seen, and today 
seven-elghtbs of the world’s inhabitants 
have dark eyes, 

Not only iathe majority onthe side of 
the dark eyed, but statistics would seem 
to Indicate that tnet wajority is lnc’ easing, 

In a paper read some (ime ago before the 
Swedish Anthropological Society, it was 
stated thet brown eyes were becoming 
inore common in Switseriand, North 
Germany, Belgium, and Sweden, and ¢: at 
out of every one hundred sete of light-eyed 

parents fifty-six percent. of tbe children 





if you should wake up some night and find 

burglare in the house?” 

u I sbould teil them that my fe 
aw forgot to give my wife ea wed- 

lowry and they'd go away 








had dark eyes, 
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instead of Dickens’ Works, 


subscription list. 


eyed country, are becoming decidedly 
scurce, which ought to be good news for 
the blondes, 

It wiil be appropriate bere to quote a par- 
agraph or two from Lavater concerning the 
color of eyes, ‘‘Thée most common to the 
eyes,” he writes, ‘‘ are the orange, yellow, 
green, blue, gray, and gray mixed witn 
white, 

“The blue and orange sre moat prejom- 
inant aud are often found in the same eye,’’ 

“Eyes supposed to be biack,’’ says Buf- 
fon, ‘‘are only yellow, brown or a deep 
Orange; to convince ourselves of which we 
need but look st them closéiy, for when 
seen ata distance, or turned towards the 
light, they appcar to be black, because the 
yellow-brown color is so contrasted to the 
white of the eye that the opposition mak+s 
it supposed biack, 

‘‘K yes, also, of a less dark color pass for 
black, but are not esteemed so fine age the 
other because they contrast is not so great, 
There are aiso yelloweyes which do not 
appear black because the oolors are not 
deep enough to be overpowered by the 
abade, 

It is not uncommon to perdéeive shades 
of orange, yellow, gray, and blue in tne 
sane eye, and wherever biue appeure, 
however small (be tincture, it becomes the 
predominant color and appears in streaks 
over the whole iris, 


“The finest eyes are those which we im- 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! 


The usual price forthe cneapest ¢..of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
$1000. Owing tothe present low price of pri:ting paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
moat extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed In any lan- 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
own a full set of bis works. Obhbarles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people, No person is well read who has not perused his works, 


‘HOW TO GET THEM. ~ 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 





egine to be black or biue. Vivacity and 
fire, which are the principal characteriatics 


colores are Geép and contrasted than when 





In this calculation, blue grey and grey 
| eyes were classified as blue, and, if tuere ts | 
| any weight to be attached to the report, it 
i would show that Diue eyes, even in a biue 








Bligbtiy shaded, 
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Dost iidness and are more a 
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plates made for this edition. Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 
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The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


In the former there is an ardor uninter- 
ruptedly bright, because the color which 
appears to us uniform, emits similar re. 
flections every way we look at it, But 
modifications are distinguished in the light 
which animates blue eyes, because there 
are various tints of oolor producing vari- 
ous reflections, 

ee ee el 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES —Sixty drops 
of liquid makes one teaspoonful, 

Two teaspoontuls of liquid make one de- 
sert-spoonful, 

Two dessert-spoonfuls of liquid or four 
teaspoon!a!s make one tablespoouful. 

One tablespoonful of liquid makes o0@ 
half ounce, 

Four tablespoonfuls of liquid make one 
wineglass fall, or two ounces, 

Sixteen tablespoonsfals of iiquid make 
one half pint. 

Eight tablespoonfuls of liquid make one 
gill. 

Two wineglasses of liquid make one gill, 
or one tescupful, 

One coffeecupful makes one-half pint. 

A heaping quart, or four co fteecupfuls of 
flour make one pound, 

A full tablespoonfal of four makes one 
oalf ounce, 

Ten eggs make one pound. 

One pint, or two coffeecupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar make one pound. 

Two and one-half cuptuis of pulverized 
Sugar make One pound. 

One pint of broken loaf sugar makes one 
pound, 

One tablespoontful of butter is one ounces 

One pint of soft butter makes one pound. 
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Humorous, 





LIFE’S LUTTERY. 





(WITH A DBAWING ) 





They stood together under the stars, 
Young and fair, and for once alone, 
She, with the blush-rose of love on ber cheek, 
He, boping and wishing, yet fearing to speak, 
‘Til the moment for epeaking bad flown, 


Time ewept relentiess. When next they met, 

In her husband's carriage she passed—a qreen. 
‘Even so,’' he thought, with a bitter sigh, 
“Did the chance for happiness pass me by, 

That night when it might have been? 


Again he stood with a beating heart, 

Aud pondered, when through the Summer rain 
A mournful procession slowly wound 
lis stately way toward the burial ground, 

‘Twas her hueband’s janeral train, 

° 2 . . © . 

‘and where is the urawing?’’ the reader cries. 

Friend, it is left to your own good sense 
To draw from the facts as given above 
In the line of your heart's idea of love, 

An obvious inference, 

—U.N. Nong, 





Gait money—A pedestrian’s winnings. 
An ocean greyhound should be bark 


rigged, 

A great contractor—the girl who laces 
tightly. 

Brought up with a round turn—the caken 
bucket. 


A glittering success—the solitaire en- 
gagement ring. 


The two beet ships in the world—Court- 
sbip and friendship. 


It requires no self-denial for a pawn. 
broker to keep the pledge. 


‘‘Women can keep a secret,’’ sayaa Yan 
kee proverb; ‘‘but it takesa big crowd of them wdo 
it.** 


Guest: ‘‘What do you mean, waiter? 
This soup is hot enough to scald a hog.’’ Walter: 
‘Am dat so, boss? Ven you'd better not risk eatin’ 
it ull it is cool,** 


Friend: ‘‘I see you have a broad band of 
crape on your bat, Vor whom do you wear it?" 

Mr. Shabby Genteel; *'On account of the mourn- 
ful condition of the hat iteelf,’’ 


“Yes,’’ remarked Bilkins at the club, 
‘no matter how burried I may be, I always enjoy 
my after-dinner smoke. I wouldn't mise it, even if 
1 bad to do without my dinner.’’ 


“Gentlemen, Ise sorry to say I can’t take 
a ban In dat little pokah game dis ebenin’.'’ 

**What's de mattab?’’ 

‘*lse done come away an°’ fergot my razzer,’’ 


“You are not the young laiy to whom I 
give lessons, ’* said the piano teacher, 

“No; the young lady to whom you give lessons is 
sick and she bas sent me to practice for her.’’ 


Lord Noodles: ‘‘Aw, I say, captain, what 
is that land we see over there?’ 

Captain; ‘*That is America, my lord,’’ 

*Yedon'’tsay! I thought Awerica was a larger 
country than that.’’ 


“It always did puzz'e me,’’ esid a man 
once, **tosee how these astronomers can foreieli 
eclipses so long betore they bappen.’’ ‘‘Sure that's 
alsy enough,’’ remarked an Irish friend; ‘‘all iney 
have to do is to borry somebody's aimanac,*’ 


Crusty: ‘Beauty! Bat! Don’t bunt for 
beauty when you're looking for a marriageable gi11, 
my boy, Beauty wears “er heart upon her sleeve, 
you kpow,"' 

Youngblood: **Indeed! Then where does she wear 
itat dress receptiuns?’’ 


Jones; ‘‘Why so down cast?” 

Brown: ‘I lost a magnificent umbrella yester- 
day.’ 

**Leave it in the car?’’ 

“No; [met the owner of it on the street and he 
recognised it at once.’’ 


Would be facetious teacher: ‘‘ Boys, 
there is an old saying that if you give a manan 
loch, he will take an ell. Now, can you teil me 
what would be the result if you were to give a man 
a footr’’ 

Small but bright boy: ‘*He would kick,’’ 


Nobe: ‘‘Is Foster such an unpleasant 
man?’’ 

Bobs: **I should say heis! In a crowded street car 
the other day he got up and gave his seat to a lady, 
and then, of course, the other men had to get up, 80 
altogether he made us very uncomfertable,’’ 


A man was arrested the other day for 
forcing his presence upon a charming widow with 
whom he had falien desperately in love. When asked 
by the judge why he was so persistent in preesinug bis 
sult, be mournfully replied that he was a tallor by 
trade, and hecould not heip it, ag it had become sec- 
ond pature to him.’ 


First Indiana lawyer: ‘‘These White 
Caps should be made to jee! the full force of the 
law,’? 

Second Indiana lawyer: ‘‘Indeed, they must. They 
bave got the community into such a state of terror 
that people are afraid to do wrong, and we are 
likely to starve.** 


“Eva,” he said softly, as they strolled 
through the park, ‘‘let me cail you Eve, It wil) 
make tbis place seem still more like the Garden of 
Eien," 

‘Certainly, George,’ replied the bewitching maid, 
““‘but I can'tcall you Adam, You—you are not my 
Gret man, you know. Not by several, George." 

Lady: ‘I wish you would call at the 
OMice of Mr. Oldrich, No. 909 Fashion avenue, con- 


trive to have some conversation with the venerebie 
g¢ntieman, and so faras you are able «xamine into 
bis physical condition I desiretok “ w 4 
5 ve 
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Aw OLD TRIOK.—A pony glass of whieky 
and a pony glass of water are placed side 
by side, both glasses brimming full, and a 
wager made that the liquids oan be msde 
to change glasses without pouring either 
of them out. If the wager is accepted a 
thin card is placed over the glass of water 
and held tightly on it while it is turned up- 
side down and placed on top of the pony 
whisky. The card is then carefully shoved 
aside until one end of it is a hair's breadth 


beyond the rime of the glasses, and the 
whisky will then work itself siowly into 
the upper glass, the water descending into 
the lower. Oare should be taken that both 
glasses are fuli to running over, and the 
card should be thin snd moved aside very 
slightly, or the opportunity for capillary 
attraction, on which the perfect com pletion 
of the trick depends, wil! be lost. 


<-> 








A RoTaRy ALBUM.—A device called the 
‘‘pbotograpbosoope,”’ for showing photo- 
grapbs. one after another, by the turning 
of a bandie, is illustrated this way. It 
conviste pf an ornamental frame with a 
photograph holaer bebind, and as the 
bandle made on the right is turned, the 
pbotographs appear in succession. The 
number of picture isovly limited by the 
size of the appliance; but twenty-one will 
probably be en fficient for most private 
purposes, It is oniefly intended for the 
Urawing-roon table, but it may be useful 
in other circumstances, 

-_ ——  —- —S 
Down to Cape May. 

An excursion down the Deiaware to Cape May, thue 
including a river, bay aud ocean view, on the magni- 
ficent Steamer ‘'Republic,’’ is au eventofa life 
time. It has a novelty and charm that no other 
form of excursion can give. The boat possesses al! 
conveniences and comforts; the order is excelient 
aod everything la fact combines to render these 
grand trips one of the greatest attractions of th« 
summer éeasonr, 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beueticia 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, &o. 
Wemake GOULD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 


&c., from all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable vrices, 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
pegs which are noted for their fine execution. 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send {liustra- 
tions of whatever kind you wish to see on aprlica 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphie, Pe. 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 
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* Pniladeiphia. 4 , 
) Premier Artists tJ 
INHAIR. ° 

laventores of the celebrated @CORSBAMRER VER. 
TILATING@G Wie and KiASTIC BARD 


rOoUPrEES. 


Instructions w enable Ladies and Gentiemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGK, INCHES, | TOUPSEF AND SCALFS, 
SoS sue round of the 






No. i. From forehead ae far as da, 

over the head to ueck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 8. From ear Ww ear ar as required, 

° No, 3. Over the crowa of 

No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead 
They Lave always ready for sale a “we > Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Laces’ W Half ige, 
Frizettee, Brai Curls, etc., beau lly manufac- 
ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 

nion, Levers from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanitam Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation bas been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past ffty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it bas never yet beeu advertised, 
the demand for tt “— steadily increasing. 

Also Delilard'’s egeneratiyvye Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil, 


Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Mesers Dollard 
&Co,, to send hera bottle of thelr Herbantum KFa- 
tract forthe Hair, Mrs. Gorter bas tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal Ww it as a dressing for the 
hair in Kngland 

MKS, KDMON DSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, 2, '38. Norwich, Norfolk, England, 


TO Mk8. RICHARD VOLLARD, 1223 Chestuut at., bila, 
I have frequently, during & number of years, used 
the *‘Dollard’s lteroaunium Extract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equalsit aga pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the batr, 
vary res eoitpity, 
,KONAKD YERS, 
Kx-Member of Congress, 5th District, 
NAVY VAY OF FICK, PHILADELPUIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Katract, of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'’ regulariy for upwards of 
five peers with great advantage, My halir, from 
rapidly thinning. wae carly restored, and has been 
kept by itin ite wonted thickness and strength. It 
is the beat Wash I have ever used 
A. W. KUSSELL, U. 8. N, 
I have used constantiy for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,'* for removing dan- 
druff and dreselng my hair, aleo for the relief of ner 
vous beadaches, Lbave found Ita delightful artic. 
for the tollet, and clwerfully teetify wo the virtues 
claimed for it, I wouid not be without It. 
JAMEx KB, CHANDLER, 
No, #6 Cheetnuut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retali, 
and applied profeasionaily by 


‘6 
DOLLARD & CO., 
1223 CH ESTN UT STREKT, 


QENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anp SHAVING, 
LADIES' anp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 


p oyed 


PR ano For LOST or FAILING MANHH0D, 
i General and NEKVOUS DELAILIT Y; 
"19 Wenkness of Body and Mind, Effects 
ASU DEN of Errorsor Excesses in Oldor Young 
KRobust, Neble MAS HOOD folly Hestored. How to eularee an 
Strengthen WEAK, UADEVELOPEDORGASSAPARTS OF hovT, 
queer unfalliog MONK THEATMENT- benefits to ao day, 
7 




















Men testify from 60 Mtates and Fercign Countries. Write them 
Deeeriptive it MEDICAL and proofs mailed (sealed, free, 


1 MONTIL. Agents Wanted. Wheat sell- 
rig tris sinthe word, banumiple Free, 
Address N. A. MAK Si, Detiou, Mich, 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Mcans of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone Knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as itis called, or able tobum, whistie or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTHKU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the firet rime they have ever seen a planv or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or bum 8 tune—say **‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’' for instance hey 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or orgau, with the as- 
sistance of thisG@UIDRA, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are Ww be played with both baode and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the ful) effect of the bass and treble clets, Logether with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords {n accompaniments It must be plainly onder- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without etudy. It will do nothing 
of the kind. What itcan do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 
tb« nature of atune or air in music Ww play euch tunes or airs, withoulever having opened @ music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference Detween A or G, & half-nole or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide ts placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, canin atew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it dues not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance Ww the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—th.s number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed Ww 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. Ho, afler a very Uttle prac- 
tice with the Guiue, it wi'l be easy to pick out, almost with whe skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune tha. may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow Ww read the comuiun sheet music, But it will teact 
hose who cannot epend years learning an instrument, bow to learn & nomber of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY, A child If itean say ite A, B, C'sand knowea 
tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well, There are 
macy who would like to be able w dotbis, for their own and the amusement f olbers, and Ww such 


we commend The Guide as BUUND TU DO for them ALL WEGAY 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present lo give & pereun, 


Ite cheapness and uselul- 
Whether young or vid, at 


Christmas. Almost every bome tn the land basa piane,organ or melodeon, whereon bel fom more 
than one of the family can play. With thistiuide ip the house everybody can Make more or ieee 


good use of thelr instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, a1! postage paid, on receiplof FIFTY CENTS. (Pos, 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cente extra & music book, cuntaluing the words ant maosic fur lo 


popular songs, will be sent with The Gale 


THE QUIDE 


AU0T eee 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

















V6 FO Cts? 
INTERNAY 2. EXTERNAY 
Inatantly Stop Pain 
Rue AND SPEEDILY CURE ALL gv? 
©), Si RIOUS COMPLAY ! 
en Va che “ EL wre rt ta] 








ee Bie Ce a a Ws 

Qe eee ek poke, a net pew a/b 
Arepresentation of the engraving on our 
wrappersa.—RADWAY & CO. NEW YORK, 


In from one totwenty minutes, never falle to re- 
lieve PAIN with one lavrouch application, No mat 
Ler how violent oreeractating the pala the Koen 
matic, Ked-Kidden, lné@rm, Crippled, Nerveone, 
Neuralgic or or etrate with dlieease may suffer 
RALWAY'S READY KELIFF wilt afford tnerant 
tan 

RADWAY'S READY RELERF te mw cere for 
every prin, TererTre ce teh, See REP ae tee. 
wecEaTias B.C WHA, NEC MAEUER, 
BLEGE WATISN VM SWELLING ofthe SOREN TS, 
SEH AINS, BEE ESE, FT RENS bee Che BRO, 
CUEST or LINENS. 


‘*Loever travel without your MEADY KELINF 


[tisaagreond medicine for a funden atiack of More 
Throat, and for Soraing and Brulees 1h hae ne 
equst *' J. EF HUNT, Mahone Hay, Nova Meotta 
‘You can't cletm tego moch for vour KEADY 
RELIEF *’ LEWUEFL OC, MAUPIN, Free Usoton Va 
Killeen years avo your medicloes were botre- 
Sueed tome and Dhave never been sorry for tt The 


READY RELIEF bese saved me many aches and 
yatns.’’ ALBERT FRANK, Canewt) en 

“My wife nasiound your READY RELIEF to he 
the Dest (hing and cheapest for Neuralyia Sue alee 
weeps our children in aplendid beatth by the use of 
yourpilis’’ KDWAKID SWAKUEM, Fort Qu'Ap- 
pelle, Arsinivola, NW. Pf 

‘We are never without your medicines te oor 
home, Have used them for 24 yeare '' Mra BALAI 
J JAWEM Ashiand, Ky 

** thant Géod and you for your KEALY KELIEF 
and PILLS. which have cured me cuapiecely of 
Influenas.’’ W. ‘THISTLE, Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
England, 





Summer Complainin, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
OMULEKA MUOKUUS, 


Itwillin afew minutes, when taken according to 
Mirections, cure Cramps, Spaems, Sour Stomaercb, 
Heartburn, Nausea Vomibtey, Nervousness Sleep 
levsness, Cholera Morous, Sick Headache, Si amer 
Complelot, Diarrhars, Dyeentery, Colle, Wind ta 
the Bowels aud all tacerval patna, 











Malaria in Its Various Forms. 
FEKVEK AND AGUE; 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


Novonty cures the paticot relzed with malaria, but 


If people expose t to lt will every morninwe o atl- 
ting outof bed tabetwenty or ‘hirty drops of the 
KEADY KELIEF in a gliess of wa'er aod drink and 
rata cracter, they @#ill +ecape attache 

There le pote remedial agent lo the world that wit! 
cure Fever and Awue and all other malarioua biilous 


and olber fevers (aided by KHADWaAY 8 PILLS), so 
quickly as KRADWAY'S KEADY KeLibr, 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 


SOLD LY DKUGUISIS, 


RAUWAY'S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 
Perfect Purgatives, Soothing Apertents, 
Act Without Pain, Alwaye Hettitie 
and Naturalin Their Operation. 





Perfectly tastelease, eliewanliy etled with awe 
gum, purge, regulate. purtiy, clea : fetr wit 
en. HKadwav's Wille forthe cure ofa lworde rm of 
the S omech, Liver, Howells, K evy*, Mia r 
Nervous 'iietasen, Headache, Conmeipation ¢ 
neee, Jodi¢r- thon, byepepela, sete 
Infeumation of the Bowels Phe aod oa le 
rangenu cote f the Internal Viecera Pureiy vegeta 
bie containing Bo mereury, wWineres, r eles 
ous drags, 

BD ‘)iwerve the o£ wiog «symptoms resulting 
from Cisenses of the dive ‘ wanes 

Constipation, Inward tlie ¥ eee Of Blind tr 
Head, Acidily of the Slowah, Nauewa, Hea 
Dieguet for Food, F ‘ ‘Wels t “ a 
Sour Eructations, sinking of F tering io the P 


A few din ‘ HAIIWAY 
‘ f . 


PHICE, 25 CPN ETS PEE Bey 


- f slave YAY @& ‘ew 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 








Aa lt may now be regarded! as the season 
for garden parties, and open air fetes of a!! 
dewriptions, our readers will in all probe- 
bility appreciate a few designs for dresses 
sultabie to the Oocasion. 

A charming exampie is in delaine, a ma- 
terial whiob is very much in request at 
present both on sccount of ite lightness and 
cheapness, the faint cream ground having 
email sprays of violete In many shadca, 
with leaves, 

The overskirt Huolshed with a deep hein, 
ie wiightiy drapad to show a piain pottic at 
of hellotrope sicilienne, the same being re 
peated on the bodice, where it takew the 
form of vest and the inevitable full sleeven, 

A second ¢reas of the same material is in 
true Aroadian coloring, pale pink and biue, 
a delicate pink ground scattered with ftor- 
 Ot- 11 2-noks, 

This haa the eakirt pleated into the band 
In large pleate, which are then allowed to 
hang at their own eweet will, and edged 
round the bottom with e friliing of soft 
creamy isce, and the bodice arranged ina 
similar manner from the oollar, and edged 
all round the basque with the lace, the 
whole being toned down by means of a 
biack velvet corselet (which somewhat re- 
sembles a pair of corset), and black velvet 
atraps On the sleeves, 

The hat to complete this is of drawn 
ereain chiffon, In a large flat shape, trim- 
ied with a long wreath of shaded roses 
and forget-'ne-note Jaid on the brim, 

Another fabric which is much to the fore 
is foulard, whilst alpaca and pique are said 
to be coming in again. 

Fine oanvas, sephyr, and cawbric will 
as usual bold their own, 

For the former almost any style is suit- 
able, although to our minds it certainly re- 
quires a little draping, 

A inodel shown us lately was of dark 
blue with a conventional design in white, 

The ekirt slightly raised on either ride 
over small flounces of the same, pinked 
out at the edge, and the full bodics, which 
fastened invisibly, bad the fulness kept in 
place by means of narrow velvet bands 
coming slantwiee at distances of about two 
inches apart fromthe under arm svame, the 
sleeves being trimmed to match. 

A seoond dreas, equally to be admired, 
was of vieux rose, with a small white spot, 
« very pretty combination of the akirt, al- 
inmost, If not quite plain, and the bodice in 
loose croas folds coming from each side 
over @ amall vest of vieux rose allk, filled 
in with whice lisse friilings. 

The sleeve was not cut quite so high as 
is now considered de rigueur, but apparent 
height was given by means of an upstand- 
ing frilling of the |isse, which answered 
the purpse and je at the same tiie more 
novel, 

This had a small capote of vieux rose 
velvet, compietely covered, with the ex- 
ception of the brim, with marguerites. 

A foulard in pale grey, was particularly 
noticeable, the akirt having three wide in 
sertions of wide valenciennes lace, and a 
flouncing round the bottom of the same, 
and acoordeon pleated all round, The 
upper part consisted of a amal! gray jacket, 
ratner.larger (han the usual Figaro jacket, 
over a blouse of white silk covered with 
valenciennes piece lace, and a very wide 
grey sash witb fringed ends twisted twice 
round the waist, and knotted careleesly at 
the left aide, 

Tne bead gear was «a grey straw 
Bolero bat, with grey and :ed pompons, 
and a tied bandkerchief of the latter color, 

Alpaca, although not yet at all general, 
is !n vogue and makes very ooo! and smart 
costumes, these are best made up as plainly 
as poasivie, the nicest we have seen Laving 
a gored skirt with the hem quite half a 
yard in depth turned outwards and alip- 
stitched, and around basque bodice, fast- 
ened with smail ocut-steel buttons down 
one aide, 

Pique ie euch very stiff material that 1: 
ia next to impossible to drape it in any 
manner and, as it has only been brought in 
by the prominence of the plain ekirt, it 
sees quite safe to predict that the coming 
fanciful draperies wiil entirely do away 
with it before long. 

Canvas, zephyr, and cawbrio, are always 
improved by the addition of quantities of 
lace, some of thesé now deing made in pol. 
onaise form over piain and kilted skirts 
with lace frilling ali round. 

For garden parties proper, we fancy there 
wiil be a good deai of chiffon used, either 
alone, or mixed with more substantial fab- 
rica, 

A beautiful tollette is of cornflower biue 


obifion, veiling an underekirt of silk many 
shades paler, indeed almost verging on 
grey, with « fuli ob!iffion bodice rising from 
a corseles of aatin ip the lighter blue shade 
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with a broche design of corn flowers, and 
sleeves of the same, 

The bat to be worn with this is of drawn 
blue chiffon, with bunches cf cornflowers 
poppies and wheat, end the sunshade isa 
fluffy effair of similar obiffon, 

The moat striking features in the costuine 
department thia season are the wonderful 
aimplicity of style, the length of the dresses, 
the fullness and iength of the sleeves, and 
the richness of the materials employed, 

Almoat al! the new sFirte bave slight 
trains, or at any rate they touch the ground 
at the back, and are fully pleated but very 
fHlatattbe back, end either quite plain or 
very slightly draped in front, 

Sleeves are all made long and full above 
the elbow, and frequently bave large putts, 
extending from the svoulder to tne elbow. 

The simplicity of style encourages the 
use of rich and good fabrics, for less mate- 
rial being required, a dress in the height of 
fashion can now be made of a rich fabric at 
the same price as an equally atylieh oos- 
tuine could be inade in inferior material a 
short while ago, 

Foularda, plain and figured, surabs, ben- 
galinea, lace and fine fancy mwuslins are 
obiefiy in vogue; tne trimmings for the 
moat part being of lace or embroidery. 

A charming costume is com posed of pale 
lilac foulard, on which is a delloate floral 
spray; the skirt cut in the simple atyle de- 
soribed above, with scarcely any drapery 
in front, ie trimmed round the edge with 
a tine white lace about five inchee wide, 
aud above this, at an interval of about three 
inches with a three inch band of lace in- 
sertion to match. 

There is asbort waisted bodice, trimmed 
with a fichu of foulard edged with lace and 
draped diagonally across the front, terini- 
nating beneath the walst band on the right 
side; the waist belt is of failie ribbon ina 
darker shade of illac, and double in front, 
one band encircling the waist, while the 
other is fastened on beneath the left arm, 
brought diagonally across the front to join 
the first, and is fastened under a bow with 
ample loops and streamers at the point 
where the fichu terminates; the sleeves are 
in leg of mutton shape, very full, long, and 
finished off at the wrist with lace «:\ging. 

With tuls costume is worn a large brim- 
med bat to correspond, composed of white 
fancy straw, iined with pele lilac velvet, 
trimmed with shaded illac tips and narrow 
ribbon velvet bows and atrings of oor. 
responding color. 

Similar oostuines oar be bad in various 
other new pale colors, the prices in all cases 
belng very reasonable. 

Another costuine, composed of figured 
oulard, to be laid in all the newest colors, 
hasasbort train, and the tront very ele- 
ently draped, pleated into a round yoke of 
Venetian guipure, gauged at the waist and 
drawn up in soft loose folds to the bips and 
back on elther side, 

The bodice ia trimmed besides with gul- 
pure on the sleeves, and down éach side of 
the tront, 

An extremely elegant reception dress is 
composed of plain surah. There is a slight 
train, and the front is perfectly plain with 
the exception of a broad pinked out ruche 
which edges the skirt all round; the corsage 
ia seamless, cut On the cross, and slightly 
draped over the front; the sleeves are very 
long, close fitting below the elbow and 
draped abov 6, 





Odds and Ends, 

ON VARIOUS 8UBJBOTS OF INTERRBST, 

Bread Jelly for Invalids—Cata Frenoh 
roll into thin silces, and toast a golden 
brown on both sides, Pat these into a 
saucepan with s quart of water, and sim- 
mer over the fire until they begin to jelly, 
When done, strain througb a thin cloth, 
aud flavor with lemon-juice, nutmeg and 
suger. A little sherry or port wine isan 
improvement. If a Frenob roli is not at 
hand, light eialé hone-made bread will do 
very nicely. 

French Oniton-Soups—(1) Cat a large 
onion into slices, put it into a saucepan 
with a piece o! butter, and simmer over the 
fire till the onion is a delicate brown, Mix 
a Gessertspoonful of flour smoothly with a 
pint of water, siirtols into the saucepan, 
aud simmer for halfan hour. Add pepper 
and sait and serve with crusts. 

(2) Slice the onion as before, and put it 
into a saucepan with a pint of milk; season, 
aod simmer till the onion is tender. This 
can be thickened with flour if liked, 


Stewed Rabbit—Cat up the rabbit into 
neat joints, and soak for balf an hour ino 
milk and water; then drain and dry with a 
clean cloth, and pat into a saucepan witb 
sufficient good Leef dripping to fry them. 
W hen the pieces are nicely browned, shake 

ver them a tablespoonfual sach of flour and 


1eiy-minced paraliey, toget her with 





two tablespoonfals of finely chopped onion ; 
add a seasoning of salt, pepper, sud lomon- 
Juice, and poor overal! a breakfastcupfu! 
ot good brown stock, S mmer gently until 
the rabbit is found to be tender; then serve 
on a bot dish with the sauce poured over, 
Garnish with curled bacon, 

Tomatoes Communication in the Pall 
Mall @azette, “Mr, Kditor—Having veeu 
@ sufferer from bilionen: ss and dyspep*is 
for a great wany years, and having tried all 
sorts of medicines without success, | was 
recommended Wo try tue effect of tomat: és, 
The result bas been marveilous. | can 
ealely say that since the tomatoes have 
been in season | have only bed one attack — 
and theta eligbt one—of thin disagrevable 
compiaint. I think you would ve doing 
the publica service in drawing their atten: 
tion to this aimpie out effective re:uedy.”’ 

Dutch Sweetbread —Take the strings and 
sinews from two pounds of jean veai and 
onop it very fine witn quarter-pound veal 
auet; soak a rollin milk and beat it light 
Mix this with the veal and suet and a grate 
of lemon-péee!, pepper, salt, a very little nut 
pmieg, and two or three eggs. Shape it like 
a sweetbread, egg and bread-cramb it, fry 
a golden brown, and serve with good thick 
voal gravy. 

Cooseberry-Fie — Simmer a pound of 
gooseverries tur about ten minutes in three 
Kile of wate:, then pul the fruit intd a ple- 
dish with a little of the water in which it 
was boiled, and a couple of ounces of suger 
to the rest of the water, and boi! till greatiy 
reduced, Prepare a thin light crust, and 
bake the pie in a hot oven. When done 
pour the syrup into the hole at the top of 
the pie, anu let it becoiné cold. Serve with 
casier sugar sprinkied over and a jug of 
rich milk, 

@reen Vegetables—All green vegetables 
sould be ovoked in two waters. After 
beaving been weil washed, they should be 
piaced in @ saucepan and be well covered 
with plenty of coi water, aud = the 
water should be seasoned with a litle 
gait and a very small plece of soda. 
The water should be brought quickly to 
the boll, that is what is called blanching 
the vegetables. As soon as the water boils 
the vegetables should be taken out and 
drained and rinsed, and then be put intoa 
saucepan of boiling water with a ilttle suit 
and sova to St 

Meat-Croquettes—Any kind of cold roast 
Moat wisi uu tor this dish, Free it from 
bone, and skin and chop very finely; sea- 
son a8 liked, Some persons like a small 
quantity of chopped pickle introduced into 
the mixture, Boil and mash some potatoes, 
and make them into a light paste with flour 
and an egg well beaten. Koil it out, and 
cut it into rouuds with a saucer. Pat some 
of the meat on one half, double over the 
other, and pinch the edges. Fry a nice 
brown In boiling lard. Serve very hot, 


Night-Air—An extraordinary fallacy is 
the aread of night-air, What a'r can we 
breathe at night but night-air? Lne choice 
is between pure nighi air from without and 
foul airfrom within. Most people prefer 
the latter—an unaccountable choice, What 
will they say if it is proved to be true that 
fuily one-half of the diseases we suffer from 
are cocesioned by pecple sleeping with 
their windows shut? An open window 
during most nigbts in the year can never 
hurt any one. In great cities night air is 
often the best and purest to be had in the 
twenty-four bours, 


Cream Toast —Take several slices of thick 
bread {rom which the crusts have been re- 
moved, and soak them thoroughly in a 
dish of créam or milk. Have ready an en- 
ame!ied frying-pan in which a sma!! quan- 
tity of fresh butter has been dissolved, 
When the bread is well saturated with the 
cream Or milk, raise it with a broad knife 
or flat fish-slice, and fry until it becomes 
@ delicate brown; allow it to drain, and, 
when nearly cold, cover each slice with a 
layer of tresbly-stewed fruit, Any kind of 
smal! fruit will answer the purpose; but 
currants, strawberries, or raspberries are 
preferable, and care snould be taken that 
they are not broken in the cooking. Tbe 
toast is eaten with cream or milk and sugar. 


<> —e _ 


Mars. Biwss--''See here! Why are you 
unloading ail those shingles in front of 
my duoc? We baven’t ordered any.” 

Driver—"“No maim they comes wid the 
compliments of the neighbors, You see, 
folse thinks by the way your boy acts 
that you can’t afford to buy any.” 


<i —_ 
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Foaa--*I don’t believe in the beneficial 
resuits of ocean bathing. I had a friend 
who was seriously injured by sait water 
onoe,"’ 


Fenderl; How did it affect u? 
rogg--“lt drowned him 











Confidential Correspondents. 


EK L D.— Your suggestions Lave been 
noted and will be borue in mind, 


SNOWFLAKE.—Bow, of course, when in. 
troduced to anyone; shake hands when a special in- 
troduction la made by a@ friend or mutually totimate 
frienu, 

W wsT.--It is estimated that the average 
annual decrease of the Indianstno the Untted States 
is nearly 2000 «Their present total number, exclu- 
sive of Alaska, is about 245 000, 

ERNESTINE.—You need uoteay “ocm- 
mitted suicide,’ you can say ‘‘a suicide’’ Great, as 
you say ‘*‘parricide,’’ ‘*‘particide *’ or ‘*matricide.*' 
All these are single words, and need nothing else to 
explain them, 

Taj MaHAL,—We could not say, We 
believe that ‘‘scientific dresemating'’ is an accurate 
system of measurement, more like that of taliors’ 
methods of making than those usually employed by 
women dressmakers. 

MaIpDa.—The quotation, “And they laid 
the Pilgrim in an upper chamber, and the name of 
the chamber was ‘Peace,’'’ is to be found in Bun- 
yan’s *'Pilgrim’s Progress’’; and the chamber was 
in ‘the Palace Beautiful.’ 


CaTs.—Angore or Persian cats ave very 
delicate and require great care, Beware of taking 
the breath ofacat that has a cold or cough, as they are 
very infectious; and when acat bas either, it gener- 
ally goes through the bouse, 

H. R. L.—Morpbie derivesits name from 
Morpheus, the God of Dreams of the Greek mytho- 
joxy. tis a vegetanle alkaioid, extracted from 
oplum, of which it constitutes one of the narcotic 
priretples. Its salisare mach used tn medicine as au 
anudyne, 

D O.—Tocican a straw hat, meke a paste 
of powdered sulpburand cold water, Wet the bat, 
and cover it wilh the paste until the straw cannot be 
seen. Rub hard, and hang the bat where it will dry. 
Then rub the sulphur off with a brush until the straw 
looks white, 

Queen Mas. —Marivalade is derived 
from the Liallan word fora quince, *‘*marmalata,’' 
which word comes [rom two Greek words meaning 
Loney and apple—a sweet app.e erafted on a quince, 
Marmalade is, properly speaking, a confec.ion made 
of any of the firmer frulte—tbe quince, pear, apple, 
orange, or even the carrot—bolled with suyar, 


MARJ >: RY.—About three handred years 
avo il was the fashion to wear ering upon the thumb, 
Several of Queen Eiizaveth's rings that are atill ex- 
tantand wellideoi d are so large that there can be 
po duubt that they were thumb rings, It was, in- 
deed, at about the sameera the custom not only to 
weara ring upon the thumb, but to wear the wed- 
ding ring there, 

PaINTER.- You do not mention what 
sort of grease apots they were, Benzine will gener- 
ally clean spots of all kinds; so will turpentine; while 
abot tron and brown peper will answer for drops 
from wax candies; and French chalk, scraped and 
gentiy rubbed in withthe anger. williake out butter, 
But baving wached the spot, we tbink »ou had bet- 
leriry benzine, of which youcan puichase a bottle 
atany druggist’s. 


LILLY DE BERRY.—Grasees and leaves 
may be mounted between two panes of glass tor win- 
dow decoration, and will jook very pretty if carefully 
preseed and fastened on with what is called ‘*photo- 
grapher’s gum,’*’ which can be purcbased at an 
artist’s colorman's. Tne way to preserve the colors 
of terns, aulumn and green leaves, is to prees them 
carefully in blotting paper, which must be changed 
every second day, as they will lose color if kept in 
damp paper, 

Bess —He!leve us, tbere is nothing like 
plainness, A certain sortof women have @ way of 
talking by hints; and, If theyc.n only get a sensitive 
person to practise ou, they are mercileesly cruel, 
Kemember that cruel people are always cowardly, 
and, when next ap attempt is wade to hurt your 
feelings, talk with direct, fearless piainness. Sne 
will of course try to make wischief between you and 
your brother, Let ber try, and defy her. Be gentie 
with biim, but stern and daring with her, 


LILY.—The question of weignt is one too 
wide foravery eatisfactory auswer ina lew tines, 
We should be informed of the ageand height of the 
individual to be able approximately to say it ‘‘ought 
tobe’’ ¢o and so, Besides, it variesin different na- 
tionalities, just asin the case of longevity, Accord- 
ing Lo che experiments of the Belgian savant, Quete- 
let, @ woman does not attain her maximum weigbt 
tillber iftieth year, In thiscountry the weight itself 
differs in the different classes of society. 


TROUBLED C1I8s.—We think you sbould 
tell your mother; but before doing so inform the 
*‘gentieman’’ who bas been paying you attention 
that you are about to do so; and that If be really love 
you be will make himself known to your mother, and 
ask her permission, You are only seventeen, ard it 
isavery bad indication of character in any man to 
wieh you to deceive your mother, avd act contrary to 
her wishes, If be werean honorable man he would 
not do so, and you are too young to Judge for yuur- 
self, 


X. A. Q writts.—“WiIil you please ex- 
pDiain what ‘‘quarto’ and duodecino’ and all those 
terms means, as | cannot understand the diciionary 
definition ofthem?'’ The terms are the Latin names 
for the numerals: quarto, four; octavo, eight; duc- 
decimo, tweive, each baving reference to the pumber 
of leaves a sheet of paper is folded, without reward 
tothe size of the sheet. For example, a sheet of 
paper as fulded but once ls en:itied a folio, from the 
Latin ‘‘foilum,’* sleaf, Should you fold it again 
it would make a quarto, or four leaves. Folding it 
Stillagain, it would make an octavo, or eight leaves. 
Folding the sheet into twelve leaves makes a duode- 
dino, 


Nessa.— We cannot understand your 
bird's condition, especially as the feeding seems 
right, but itis possible that you give seeds of tov 
heating a kind; try canary seea only fora time, an 
watch theresult And are you sure that the cage ls 
free trom parasitesey Examine it carefully; also your 
bird. Ifthe former be infected, remove the bird and 
thoroughly disinfect the cage with carbolie acid sol u- 
lon or tobacco water, Asto the canary, in its pres- 
enl raw condition, we cannot suggest any treatment 


excepting a iiitie pure olive oll to reileve the irrita- 

tion, There are other and mure potent remedies, bul 

they would be too strong for your bird Give a little 

green siuff ally, anda pinch o: carbonate of mag 
* ue x 4 water » i In ¢ Bac 




















